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THE CHARACTERS IN SCOTT’S ROMANCES. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY A. H. WINTERSTEEN, CLASS OF 78, OF PA 


It is Leslie Stephen who has said: “ The greatest writers 
one who has produced the largest family of immortal children.” 

We have merely to consider that fictitious character is the 
most comprehensive mode of embodying in a concrete form 
the perceptive and imaginative powers ofa writer, to appre- 
ciate fully that he who can create the largest number of char- 
acters of living merit, is the greatest writer of his age. Shakes- 
peare Is supreme, not because his verse is good or his plays 
can be well performed upon the stage, but because Hamlet, 
Juliet, the Jew, and the myriad personages adorning his pages, 
have qualities that make them immortal. 

In the novel and romance which describe and narrate 
where the drama performs, it is preéminently the test of genius 
for the writer to be able to delineate character that lives. 
Don Quixote, Clarissa, Tom Jones, carry with their very 


existence at the present time the proof of their authors’ merit. 
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Sir Walter Scott has added more considerably than any 
other novel writer in the language, to the world’s collection 
of vigorous, faithful and living characters. The concentration 
of other geniuses upon individual portraits may have been 
greater, giving us occasionally more finished pictures, as, 
from Cervantes, a Sancho Panza or, from Goldsmith, a Vicar 
of Wakefield; but by no single person have there been 
brought into life so many creations of such splendid merit as 
have emanated from the author of Waverly. The Baron 
Bradwardine, Monkbarns, Dominie Sampson, Nicol Jarvie, 
Cuddie Headrigg, with Roderick Dhu and Deloraine, ar 
but the beginning of a hundred fictitious conceptions of 
his brain, while Charles Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, Richard and 
James and Louis, are a few of the historic men and women 
made even more illustrious by their place on his pages 

The degree of variety, too, they manifest, may be consid- 
ered remarkable, when we call to mind the comparatively 
small Scotland in which the majority of the scenes wer 
laid. If a general similarity between representatives of thi 
same type can frequently be noticed, is it to be wondered at, 
with human nature so much alike everywhere? Besides, we 
are to observe that in actual life, class distinctions themselves 
are not always sharply drawn. But that nineteen romances in 
prose and seven in verse, should be dedicated to Scottish cir 
cumstance, in whole or in part, and so many undoubtedly 
original personages be found within them, isa mark of highest 
fertility, and if, as shall be seen, there is a proportionate strength 
of characterization, a proof of marvellous constructive powers 

Scott's method of delineating character is strongly ode 

Unlike Shakespeare, he proceeds “ from without” in- 
wards, disclosing to us gradually by a succession of incidents, 
in which the dramatis persone engage, the components of their 
structure. With a mind richly stored with the knowledge of 
past men and manners, and with an observation keen to the 


appreciation of every phase of human nature as he saw it illus 
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we 
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trated in daily life before him, he sought merely to present 
graphic views of men in action, without formally undertaking, 
as the opposite class of novelists have done, the psychological 
analysis of motive and feeling. Scott, as we know, was defec- 
tive in the metaphysical side of his nature. “ He was not,’ as 
Prof. Masson puts it, “in the distinct sense of the term, a 
thinker.” Frank Osbaldistone said of himself, “* My genius 
rather lies in words and rhymes than ideas.” So, with a little 
variation, Sir Walter might with truth have said, “ My genius 
rather lies in seeing things than in conceiving abstract ideas.’ 
The bent of his inclination and the whole course of his train- 
ing had tended to the development of his powers of observa- 
tion, both as regards nature and men, to the exclusion of 
everything else. If he had not partaken also of the poetical 
temperament, instead of being a monarch in literature, he might 
have been a delver in science, so perfectly was he educated to 
observe. Is it a matter of surprise, then, that he chose, nay, 
that he was incapable of any other than the objective mode of 
creating fictitious character ? What is the sadjective method as 
illustrated best in the works of Richardson and George Eliot, 
but the result of the speculative working of the novelist’s own 


I 
brain? It is not a going out into the world to see men and 


if 


women, but a withdrawing into the inner self, and a summon- 


ing 


7 


ing scrutiny of the dissector. Mr. Hazlitt can mean nothing 


up of the writer's own motives and feelings to the search- 


else than this, when he writes of Richardson, “ His characters 
are not natural, but the product of reflection.’ When a natural 
character zs developed in this manner, as we must acknowledge 
has freque ntly been done _ it is because the healthiness of the 
novelist’s own mind is such as to make its workings, when 
once subjected to analysis, representative of the workings of 
the human mind in general 

But Scott is satisfied with simply observing and recording 
how men act, without endeavoring to find out, by consulting 


his own consciousness, the successive states of feeling under- 
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gone by them before, during and after action. There is here 
an explanation, I think, of why he always succeeds best in 
drawing from life. It has been asserted, and with the greatest 
truth, that the early products of his brain—those in which he 
embodied the peculiarities of the personages most familiar to 
him in life, or those whose exact originals he had at least met, 
as, for example, Baron Bradwardine, Meg Merrilies, and the 
redoubtable Bailie—are by far superior to the Raleighs, the 
Brian de Bois Guilberts, and the Saladins, which he must either 
have drawn from his readings or made out of whole cloth at 
\5dbotsford. For the materials for the one set of characters, 
he observed, for the other, he read or thought. He succeeded 
less perfectly here, because neither pure imagination nor black- 
letter reszarch was his highest forte. He made his most bril- 
liant efforts there, because he knew best how to transfer living 
personage into fictitious character. 

As an illustration of Scott’s method, take the development 
of the villain in Rob Roy—Rashleigh Osbaldistone. We meet 
him first in the table scene, where, with a reasonable degree of 
minuteness, his external appearanee is described, and, by a 
few suggestive observations as to his “ true inwardnesss,” as 
indicated by facial features, the hint (but only the hint) given, 
that the “ soft, mellow and rich voice” with which he is favored, 
may be but the fair flower hiding a poison within its petals. 
He appears now successively as the mysterious agent of the 
release of the heroat the Justice's; as the recipient of an insult at 
the hands of Frank ; as a party toa friendly conversation on his 
personal history ; as the subject of remark and criticism from 
Diana Vernon, the intended victim to his arts: and, before 
long, as closing the first series of incidents in which he en- 
gages, departing to London to occupy the position rejected by 
his rival. In all these, either by the occasional imperfection 
of his art of dissimulation, by the keen discernment of the 
jealous lover, or the frank revelations of her who had known 
and been horrified at his studied villainy, he is made to reveal 
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his true self to the reader’s gaze. The point to be noticed is the 
unravelling of his character by a series of znctdents or actions 
in which he takes part. After bringing him upon the stage 
and allowing time for observation of his personal appearance 
and for induction into his role, Scott makes him play his part 
without interruption, and, without going behind the scenes, 
presents him to us entirely as his performances and the criti- 
cisms of his fellow-actors indicate him. There is no com- 
muning of the soul with itself; no struggle, nay, no glimpse 
of motives ; no internal plannings of villainy, though the plans 
of the same as illustrated by the issue, are always deep and 
far-seeing. The soliloquys, throwing so much light on the 
man, in which Iago indulges, Rashleigh Osbaldistone is in 
capable of. The rascality of the Shakespearean is no deeper 
than that of the Scottian character, but the methods of show- 
ing it are radically different. We all recollect the intimate 
acquaintanceship we are made to contract with Tito, the young 
Greek in “ Romola,” as we progress through the evolvement 
of the story. With what distinctness do we witness every 
stage of the conflict going on in his breast between his Greek 
love of ease and his conviction of right! Not an open per- 
formance of his, from the first slight offered to old Baldassarre 
to the last tragedy of all, but is foreshadowed by his mental 
state revealed minutely in pages preceding. So Lovelace, 
Richardson's villain, incorporates in letters to his male friends 
so much of himself, so much of base motive and dark desire, 
that it would be anomalous did not the acts of infamy, with 
which he is credited, follow as a matter of course. But how 
differently does Scott delineate his Rashleighs, his Varneys, 
his Edward Christians, his Glossins! Not the thoughts they 
think nor the formation of the motives they manifest, are 
attended to by him, but simply the, deeds they perform, and, 
though the former have an actual existence in the man, they 
find no place on the page. I know of no better term which 


expresses in a single word this predominant element in Scott's 
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characters, than that of prcturesgueness. They are faithful pic- 
tures of men and women, and if, as notably in the cases of 
Jeanie Deans, Lady Ashton, and the proprietor of the “ Blessed 
Bear,” they indicate the deeper dispositions of the mind, it is 
because the artist knew how to mix his colors so as to bring 
out not simply the dress but the man wearing it; not only the 
size and shape of the head, but also the soul within that gave 
life and expression to the features 
Che characters inthe romances are lacking in individuality 
In the earliest series of critiques on the metrical romances, the 
peculiarity was pointed out that Deloraine, Marmion, Fitz- 
James and Roderick Dhu, were not so much individuals as 
lass pictures 
It would seem, also, that when the fetters of rhyme were 
cast off, the greater liberty obtained did not bring about much 
greater individualization. For, if we examine the representa 
tive personages in the novels, we will find them to consist 
mainly of class types, with little to distinguish them from 
other members of the species to which they belong. A few 
examples will suffice. Olbuck, the Antiquary, stands very 
well for that class of persons undoubtedly common at the time 
who, through eccentricity as well as ignorance, found delight 
in the rubbish of a past age, vainly conceiving it to be * treas- 
ures untold.” Edie Ochiltree, the “ gaberlunzie,” is the pro- 
fessional mendicant whom Burns, as well as Scott, has celebra- 
ted in the tale. Dandie Dinmont is the good-hearted, broad- 
chested farmer, who, had he been a city magistrate, could 
have been no other than the Bailie Nicol of Glasgow Rob 
Roy and Locksley ire species of the genus outlaw, while 
Maclvor is a prose form of Roderick Dhu, both of whom 
we Highland chiefs. Sir Hildebrand is the English country 
knight of the eighteenth ¢gentury ; the master of Ravenswood, 
the ruined Scottish laird of the same period. What shall be 
said of all his women characters? Are they not, with per- 


haps the exceptions of Rebecca in Ivanhoe, and Diana Ver 
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non, merely “ nice, marriageable young ladies,” willing to love 
and be loved, when the hero appears on the scene? The 


Covenanters and Puritans are professedly class types, and, as 


such, have highest merit But, by lack of individuality, is not 


oD 
meant lack of definiteness and clearness in delineation, but 


only of that ability to so localize character as to make it “ not 


transferable.’ The veriest schoolboy, finding in Isaac, of York, 
the Jew of the middle ages, seeing concentrated in the Temp- 
lar’s personage the knighthood of the time, summing up 
Major Bridgenorth in the one word Puritan, remembering 
Graham of Claverhouse, as the gay Cavalier, and Balfour of 


Burly, as the fanatic Covenanter of Scotland’s religious his- 
tory, appreciates his defect in this particular 

We are to notice, however, that Scott's classes are always 
themselves distinct from one another. Separated by broad 
lines, his knights, ladies, bailies, beggars and the like, never 
issimilate. It is here in truth that we find him supreme. We 
can safely say that no writer of any age has equaled him in 


Ss 
the number, variety and transcendent merit of his classes of 
men. Beginning with the old minstrel himself, waking the 
song in the halls of Branksome tower, every type of the 
Scottish character finds a place in his tales. From royalty in 
the persons of James, the Bruce, and Mary Stuart, through 
dukes and noble dames, through lords of all degrees, through 
justices, farmers, butlers, bedesmen, highland robbers, to the 


rude fishermen of the coast, not a sect or occupation seems to 


have been passed over by the artist's brush. So, when, bye 
and bye, he passes beyond the Cheviots, enters the York- 
shire forests, steps inside the lists at Ashby, views the stately 
towers of Kenilworth, and proc eds to London, to the Court 
of Elizabeth, of James and of Cromwell; or, with more rapid 
stride, crosses the channel to the land of the “ Boar of Arden- 
nes” and of Louis, or traverses still vaster areas to the gates 
of Constantinople, even going with the Crusaders to the arid 
plains of Holy Land, the vigor and variety of his class types 


become simply unsurpassed in literature 
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If it is asked, why Scott chose to paint classes rather than 


individuals, when all fiction had generally been successful and 


enduring in proportion as it had minutely analyzed single 
characte! t may also be asked in reply, why he chose to lay 
his scenes in other ages than his own, when contemporary 
life had formed the one basis upon which the novelists of the 
eighteenth century had reared their splendid structures. Scott 
formed, or at least brought into prominence, the historical 
romance ; so did he form or bring into prominence the delin- 
eation of character by classes. If the one is explainable, as it 
seems likely, by the bent of his genius for the antique and 
historic, so is the other, by the inclination of his fancy for 
vivid and picturesque views of character, rather than accurat« 
presentations of personages 

Scott selected types of men in preference to individuals, | 
cannot help but think, from the very largencss of his nature 
He who knew Scotland by heart, and the rest of the world 
better than most men, and to whom the past and the present 
alike were as familiar as the sound of his own tongue; who 
knew nothing of the word concentration, but to whom vast- 
ness belonged as a very right, would naturally be drawn to 
human nature in its more general group combinations. H« 
would depict class outlines boldly, but would leave to smallet 
minds the minute attention to individual peculiarities 

Strength and vividness, it has been already said, are predom 
inant in his characters. He himself thought strongly and 
clearly, and it was but natural that the children of his brain should 
partake of the nature of their parent. Most of the heroes and 
heroines, however, are noted « xceptions to this general strength 
of characterization. Instead of being centres of interest, they 
seem rather, as Thackeray remarks, to be mere puppets set up 
for the occasion to assist the more real and prominent actors 
Mere mention will serve to remind that the Harry Mortons, 
the Edith Bellendens, the Julia Mannerings, the Edward Wa 


1 


verleys, the Miss Wardours, and the Rowenas, excite but half 
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the interest called forth by other personages in the same stories 
in which they are found. The explanation is not difficult ; 
Scott’s best ability was previously shown to display itself when 
he copied from nature, not when he created for himself. 


Require of him to create, entire, a character, and, if he did 





it often witha master’s skill, he did it also very frequently in 
a mechanical manner. But give him an original in life, whether 


it be a moss-trooper, an eccentric pedagogue, or a crazy witch, 


ind the force with which he made it appear again on his page 
is almost marvellous. So that when a hero and heroine fail. 


as a whole, to concentrate about them a proper interest, it 1s 


because some Dominic Sampson or some Meg Merrilies has 
appropriated it to himself. 

We should not fail to observe the fidelity to life and period, 
marking every portraiture of our author Chere are in all 
seven centuries covered by the romances, but we have yet to 
see that the character that belongs in one, is placed in another. 
It was the prevailing merit of Defoe’s pictures that they wer 


all real, in appearance. Similarly do we feel in perusing any 


of Scott’s master-pieces, that the real actors of the are 


Ag 
before us. It is not a modern warrior, but an actual Coeur de 
Lion the reader sees in “ Ivanhoe;” it is none other than 
Mary Queen of Scots herself, who lives again in the “ Abbot ;”’ 
and he who would know truthfully the kind of men and 
women that figured so conspicuously in the great religious 
wars of Scotland, seeks no further than the tale of “ Old 
Mortality.” 

Such are the characters in Walter Scott’s romances. To 
the question whether they are to live in literature ; whether, 
besides being the possession ol the present age, they are to be 
the heritage of the future, answers may, perhaps, be various. 

Mr. Taine, evidently thinking much more of the costumes 
worn than the characters developed, dooms the latter to a 
short existence of one hundred years. The extravagant ad- 


mirers of the “ Great Wizard of the North,” once placed him 
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on the throne with Shakespeare, and asked for him an empire 


as wide and a reign as long. But the proper conclusion as to 
their merit and consequent vitality, is reached only when the 
further question is answered: Are they mere faithful portraits 
of a man or a set of men belonging to a particular epoch, or do 
they disclose to us, also, the man of the ages? To this there 
can be but one answer. Beneath the Puritan’s and the Cava 

lier’s garb, the world recognizes that of the blind and bigoted 
religionist and the freegoing “ man of the world” of every age 

Cunning and cowardice as seen in Andrew Fairservice, devoted 
affection united with eccentric ingenuity, standing out so prom- 
inently in Caleb Balderstone, heroic unselfishness shining with 
brightest lustre in the maiden girl of the “ Heart of Mid 
Lothian,” are universal types. Surely Scott's personages have 
a future before them. May they not grow in interest, as men 
realize more and more upon what great truths of human nature 


they are founded ? 


HEROISM OF TO-DAY 


Che pristine mind of man had no more prominent element 
than an admiration, which struck its roots into earth, and 
lifted to Heaven its foliage and fruit. Its earthward develop- 
ment was embodied in Hero worship; its heavenward growth 
produced primitive religion. Superior minds and _ physical 
powers first commanded the admiration of the race; an 
icknowledgment of supremacy follows, and chiefs and Kings 


appeared. The phenomena of the skies impressed with a 


} 


sense of awe and mystery the early nations; with this aros« 
an idea, however faint, of the Infinite; primal religion had its 
birth, and reared altars and slew victims to Sun and Moon, 


and the Mysterious Unknown. Naturally the worship of men 
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and gods became mingled, the Hero came forth, a man who 
shared the mysterious endowments of divinity with the tangi- 
ble presence and visible acts of humanity. He has been the 
central figure of history in church and state ; theannals of the 
race are his. With the Feudal System the supremacy of the 
Hero reached its height; the advancement of Heroism into 
power which should animate and guide nations by animating 
individuals was reserved for the 1gth century 

Our age becomes, then, the triumph of Heroism, not of 
the Hero; the one has fallen, the many rise; there may not 
be the weird and glamorous moonlight, it is still starlight 
The greatest phenomena are often the most silent and unob- 
trusive. In comparing the history of our time with the deeds 
of knighthood and crusading hosts, we may not at first dis 
cover manifestations of Heroism. But if we have not th 
insignia, we have the soul; the heroes of to-day are clad, pet 
haps, in armor of leather aprons ; their weapons may be ham 
mer and forge, pen and pencil, but 

\ man’sam 

and in the lists of trade, manufacturing, building, writing, 
thinking, and living, noble men do battle for a fairer prize than 
the smile of Beauty and the song of the Troubadour 

The advance of modern science has vastly extended man’s 
dominion over nature; while formerly he ruled vassals alone, 
now he has harnessed the magic of the Universe to his chariot ; 
he speaks through miles of space ; the winds and the sea art 
his ; he has beaten the giant Earth, and yoked him in his tread- 
mill, whence the smoke of his torment ascends continually 
Various as have been the conc eptions of the Universe, there 
is none which impresses man with more force than that by 
which he is brought into contact with matter as not dead, but 
possessing energies which make it a terrible master, a powerful 
slave. It is a question of life and death; “ Shall I conquer 
the material and live, or shall I be destroyed by the material ?” 


We glory in the triumph of the spiritual, in the supremacy of 
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that subtle element by which man is something more than 
brute, even akin to a god! And well may man rejoice in his 
ictory. If he no longer gives his whole attention to the 


subjection of his fellow man, he sways by his intelligence 


rantic agents whom he has called into being to do his will 


DD 


the engineer, the machinist, the artisan, all govern vassals 


whose very motion would strike terror to the heart of the 


stoutest knight that ever drew sword. Amid the din and roar 


of battle, when iron clangs on iron, and steel rings to steel, the 
modern artisan holds the reins of the fight with as firm a grasp 
battle ax ; if men are not 


as ever clutched a lance or raised a batt 


barons, the humblest may be lords Che great battles of our 


ige have become triumphs of science ; it is not, “ murder as 


a fine art” which distinguishes the tgth century. But modern 


] ] _ ~ ’ 
battle-grounds are dual: th ssue is first decided on the field 


of discussion, where party leaders, at the head of the hosts of 


popular opinion, win the primary victories whose dt 


iplicates 
are decided by an appeal toarms. In conflicts of thought the 
individual comes into prominence; first to think deeply, 
patiently, honestly ; then, with the sinewy strength of earnest 
speech, to fight to the death a ereat error, to win the people 
to truth and justice, this is indeed heroi But what of him 


who, with a firmer faith, a stouter purpose, wanting the éclat 


} 


which a crowded senate house and an applauding assembly 
give, carves patiently with the pen on the tablets of his 
country’s literature his eternal protest against wrong and cot 
ruption, his clear reasoning for the right, and tones his pas 
sionate plea to his nation for aid to the oppressed? Great is 
the heroism of speech, greater the heroism of silence. It is 
given to the few to be eloquent, to write, to plead by tongue 
and pen: the one weapon with which the many are to conquer 
time and chance is life, itself a panacea for its own diseases 
Liberty, at the feast of nations, has said, to the individual, 

Friend, come up higher,” and the man of toil and homespun 


has taken his seat beside the prince and noble. Brought thus 
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into power, made the active crew of the “ Ship of State,” how 
does not the soul of the man of republics rouse to a firme: 
erasp on life! It is something to be living in this century 
Something more than feudal tithes, church tithes and conse 


1 
] 


crated ignorance It is something to feel the world’s pulse 


each morning as its beats come to us, self-registered in prin 
ter’s ink. We live surrounded by the magii of the present; 
we fight our battles in the Coliseum of the Past, from whose 
dismantled arches the shadowy populace of History looks 
down upon a more than Roman holiday Ihe solid rocks 
preserve the history of rain drops as well as of torrents and 
glaciers; there are ripple marks and rill marks upon th 
strata ; and so in the ebb and flow of the tides of national life, 
the strata of history bear the imprint of the ripples and _rills 
of communal life, and the vain prints of individual action. There 
is no higher mission than the creation of a noble history, no 
better ambition than to leave a worthy impress on the annals 
of the race; such has become the purpose of the heroism of 


to-day Ek. P. D 


JOHN WILKES 


rhe history of the first twenty-five years of the reign of 
George the Third is not a pleasant study, so full is it of dis- 
sensions and disastrous wars. The years immediately preced 
ing his ascent to the throne were memorable to England, for 
then her conquering armies swepteverything before them. But 
a dark day followed the period of success and soon the accla- 
mations of English subjects at again seeing a British King on 
the throne, were turned to hisses of hatred and scorn. In 
twenty-five years America was lost, England disgraced, her 


government a shadow, and ruin stared her in the face. _ In that 
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time English people were at variance with their sovereign and 


it war with their representatives in Parliament The acts of 


the Grenville Ministry have been classed under two heads as 


‘Outrages on the liberty of the people and on the dignity of 


the crown 


Most intimately connected with the rise of the liberty of 


press and people and with their conflicts with the King and 
Parliament was John Wilkes, and in no better way can this 


him as the principal character 


> 


strife be studied than by takin 
and following him through the eventful drama of seven years. 
No good biography of Wiikes can be found save in the his- 
tories of his times. Wilkes was born Oct. 1727, was educated 
it Leyden, married but soon separated from his wife. He was 
unsuccessful in business and such was his prodigality that he 
soon squandered all his property Thrown on his own re 
sources, he entered politi sas ameans of livelihood and was 
a member of Parliament for seven years before fortune called 
him into prominence. As a speaker he did not succeed, but 
in private life he was a most fluent and agreeable conversation- 
alist. He was witty, a scholar, possessed of good taste, pleas- 
ant and fascinating, with his brilliancy delighting even John- 
son and Gibbon. He was ugly to hideousness, being carica- 
tured by Hogarth, with little exaggeration, with a squint ard 
sinister leer ; but all soon forgot his appearance in admiration 
for the charm of his manner. 

But he was an abandoned rake, a_ hardened profligate, 
and in his history we have a strange anomaly where a man 
of no nobility of character became an instrument in great 
and good reformation in England's politics and constitution. 
Wilkes had unbounded courage, with a kindliness of disposi- 
tion which endeared him to the people, and to this, as well as 
to the justice of his cause, may be attributed their hearty en- 
listment on his side in his struggles against the government 
As an instance of his depravity, we have the well known 
story, of the so called “ Franciscan Monks” in Medmanham 
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Abbey. The abbey was purchased by Wilkes and a company 
of fellow-profligat Z. and here pr riodically they resorted to 
hold high carnival of vice. With blasphemous temerity they 
mingled holy rites with the worship of Venus and Bacchus 
ind once reached such a stage of sac rilegious lev ity as to ad- 
minister the eucharist to an ape 

In 1762, in connection with Churchill, the poet, Wilkes 
started the .Vorth Lriten, a paper not without real humor and 
satire The inadequate terms of the peace with France and 
Spain, and the unpopularity of Lord Bute, “ The Favorite,” 
together with the supposition that the king was opposed to 
the principles of the revolution, aroused public opinion to an 
unwonted pitch. To add fresh fuel to the flame, the king on 
opening parliament alluded to the recent conclusion of peace 
’ 


as “in terms so honorable to my crown, and so beneficial to 


my people.” The next issue of the .Vorth Sriton was the 
famous No. 45, which spoke in unfavorable terms of the king’s 
speech. Grenville, abetted by King George, immediately 


declared war upon the press, and a “general warrant” was 
issued against Wilkes and his coadjutors. Wilkes was dis- 
charged, being exempt from arrest as a member of Parliament 
Meanwhile the mob was in a frenzy of excitement until his 
release, and thus the proceedings of government made Wilkes 
a political martyr and the most noted character of the times. 
Out of this case grew a discussion as to the legality of gen- 
eral warrants. These warrants empowered the seizure of 
any number of persons with their papers, without specification 
as to their crime. The chief justice decided them to be mani- 
festly illegal, and this case brought the injustice so sharply to 
the consciousness of all right thinking men that the House 
of Commons passed resolutions against their use, and this 
was the last of such warrants ever issued. 

Again Grenville opened his batteries on Wilkes, and this 
time most disgracefully. The grounds of accusation the sec- 


ond time were that he had published a scandalous and blas- 
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phemous peom called an “ Essay on Woman,” modeled after 
Pope's “ Essay on Man rhis work was indeed to be repro 
bated, but it was published privately for circulation among a 
few friends, whose morals were past corruption, and to the 
disgrace of the government was obtained surreptitiously to be 


used, not for furthering the interests of morality and. religion, 


but for accomplishing the ruin of adangerousenemy. Wilkes 
quarreled with one of his accusers, was wounded in a duel, 
and fled to France. On his non-appearance to answer the 
charges against him, he was expelled and outlawed. His 


papers were ordered to be burned by the common hangman, 
but were rescued by an enthusiastic mob 

During the four years of his exile, Wilkes twice paid 
secret visits to England, and in 1768 returned and publicly 
innnounced himself candidate for M. P. for London. Being 


defeated he ran for Middlesex and was elected. Surrendering 


himself to his outlawry he was sentenced to two years im- 


prisonment for libel. On his not being allowed to take his 
seat in Parliament the populace arose in a riot which was not 
quelled without bloodshed The cry was now “ Wilkes and 
Liberty,” as it had before been “ Wilkes and No. 45." In the 
beginning of the next year he was expelled from Parliament, 


thus suffering punishment twice for the same offens« He 
was now three times re-elected from Middlesex on the prin 
ciple that constitutionally his case should have been submit- 
ted to the courts of justice Each time Parliament declared 
his election null and void, and ruled that his former expulsion 
incapacitated him for re-election, and the third time ordered 
that his opponent, an equally dissolute character, should take 
his seat 

[he people were with reason incensed at this usurpation 
of the power of expulsion as controlling the elective franchise, 
which is the very essence of the constitution. The king and 
his ministers now found themselves involved in a war with 


Wilkes, with the people, with Bills of Rights societies, with 
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political writers and with all true principles of justice and 
right government. This controversy is one of the strangest 


and in its results most important in English constitutional 
history Che conflict was not alone in the cause of one man, 
oak 
di 


but was in defence of a great principle an 1 in Opposition to a 


precedent, which if carried to its extremes would render the 


House virtually self-electin [he influence of public meet- 
ings in all their varied forms upon English politics, may be 
dated from the gatherings of the Middlesex electors at this 
time. One more important act in the life of John Wilkes 
must be mentioned. When his term of imprisonment had 


expired, he took his place as alderman, to which he had been 
] | 


elected. Before him and his colleagues were brought two 
printers, who had been arrested for printing parliamentary 
proceedings. The aldermen discharged them on the ground 
of illegality in the arrest. For this the magistrates were 


summoned before Parliament, but Wilkes refused to appear 
xcept in his position as member for Middlesex. The House 
ippointed a day for his appearance and then adjourned thus 
Ulowing the proceedings to become a dead letter 

Hallam refers the publication of regular newspapers to the 
reign of Anne, but from the Revolution downwards, it was 
deemed injudicious to allow the publication of parliamentary 
proceedings [heir deliberations could only be published 
imperfectly from memory under such heads as “ Debates of 
the Senate of Lilliput,” with initials for the names of the par- 
ticipants. One of the offices of the great Dr. Johnson in the 
early part of his life, was to write up these debates, often from 
very meagre data. The secrecy allowed endless corruption 
and bribery. Chatham in one of his speeches said: “ Fora 
public assembly to be afraid of having their deliberation pub- 
lished is monstrous and speaks for itself.” To the struggle of 
Wilkes against Parliament in the orth Briton libel conflict 
and in this affair, more than to any other one event, is due the 


present freedom of the English press. The first great Eng- 
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lish journals were now established, journalism took a fresh 
start and the press now began to take its place as the “ Fourth 
Estate of the Realm.” Soon after Wilkes was elected sheriff, 
and later was again returned M. P. and took his seat without 
opposition. The former resolutions against him were erased, 
thus adding the keystone to the arch of his triumph. In 
1774 he was elected Lord Mayor and filled the office honor 
ably and gracefully, and later he obtained the lucrative posi 
tion of Lord Chamberlain 

He now resumed his literary labors and passed his old 
age in “‘otium cum dignitate,’ to quote his obituary in thx 
Gentleman's Magasin He died in 1797 in the 71st year of 
his age. The results of the portion of his life in which he 
was a centre of constitutional resistance may be summed up 
as follows: Through him were general warrants abolished; he 
established the rights of electors ; aided in settling the libel 
controversy ; and above all freed from its trammels that great 
political and social engine, the press. What modern politician 
would not be satisfied with doing so much, as well as to ris 
to the highest and the most lucrative office in the great city 
of London. All this and more, by what the historian Green 
calls a singular irony of fortune, was accomplished by the 


is profligate demagogue, John Wilkes.’ 


THE SUM OF HUMANITY. 


“| find,” says Macaulay, “that I dream away a good deal 
of time. A good habit in some respects. I at least impute 
to it a great part of my literary success.” DeQuincey says: 
“ The dreaming organ, in connection with the heart, the ey« 
and the ear, composes the magnificent apparatus which forces 


the infinite into the chambers of the human brain, and throws 
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dark reflections from eternities below all life, upon the mir 
rors of the sleeping mind. Let no man think this a trifle.”’ 
Such authorities and such emphatic opinions, ought to form 
a bomb-proof against the projectiles of the intensely practical 
and anti-dreaming reader, sufficiently strong to protect a few 
speculations, half-sheltered already by a casemate of figures 
There are, it is said, about twelve hundred millions of hu- 
man creatures. All these, moulded together, body and mind, 
would form a wonderful being. He would tower up a mile 
tall. His ankle would look down on the tallest steeple in 
America. The Great Pyramid would not reach one-third of 
the way to his knee. His two feet would equal it in siz 
Standing in the channel of the Hudson, he would loom head 
and shoulders above the Adirondacks. His back would be 
seventy acres in area. His great toe would equal the amount 
of beef that is daily exported from the United States. Walk 
ing through forests would be to him like treading on sheep 


skin. If he should be inclined to explore the mud-flats along 


the Atlantic, and mud did not fail him, he would leave in his 


path yawning pits one-third of a mile deep and five hundred 
feet across \s a child walks through a puddle, so would h« 
wade across Lake Ontario, not wetting himself half-way to 
the knee 

The size of such a being, howe Ver, would be less wonder 
ful than his strength. With his gigantic spade he could one 
day split open Mount Vesuvius and scatter its contents up and 
down Italy. The next, he could pluck up the Pyramids one 
by one, and toss them into the Mediterranean. Still the next, 
arming himself with pick-axe and shovel, he could mount the 
table-lands of Central Asia, overturn and split mountains and 
pile them up till the builders of Babel would shrink back in 
wonder. Plunging off Montauk Point in the morning, and 
striking out vigorously for the other continent, in two hours 
and a half his coming up the English Channel would be 


heralded by huge waves, which, sweeping up the Thames, in 
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half a minute would crush and drown a million people, and as 
it receded, would leave the commerce of the world perched on 
the ruins of its metropolis. Landing on the shore of the 


continent, his cheeks glowing with his morning exercise like 


twin suns, his lungs puffing out winds over the sunny fields of 


France, shaking off salt rain at intervals from his locks, he 
would start with vigorous half-mile strides for the Pacific 
Stopping for a few moments to slake his thirst on the snows 
ff the Himalayas, noon-day would find him halting at the 
mouth of the Hoang-ho to rest and din Diving boldly into 
the blue ocean, four hours of hard swimming would land him 
again on the American continent. He darts courageously up 
the Pacific slope. The clouds, interposing between his head 
ind feet, hinder him. He stumbles against a mountain side 
He plunges ahead, leaping from peak to peak, till at length he 
finds himself in the Valley of the Mississippi. Night again 
finds him reposing where the Atlantic surf can lull him to 
sleep 

Che physical powers of such a being would not be more 
striking than his perceptive powers. With a twenty-seven 
inch telescope, we bring the moon within one hundred and 
twenty miles of the earth. We study its mountains and 
chasms almost as we study those of the earth. We point the 
instrument towards Mars Che snow at its poles, its clouds, 
its oceans and continents are revealed to us. Who then can 
conceive the perceptive power of the eye of this giant, armed 
with a crystalline lens, five hundred inches in diameter. Sweep- 
ing this part of the universe, in a single night he would learn 
a thousand times as much as we have learned in nearly six 
thousand years. What are to us but twinkling points, would 
be to him bright circles ten feet in diameter. Where we can 
see nothing but a centre of light, he would see mountains and 
rivers, valleys, lakes, and it may be, living creatures. If other 
planets were inhabited by beings like himself, they would 


invent a language of signs such as swinging of the arms and 
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legs, jumping and hopping The giant of the Earth would 


flash the latest news on his globe across fifty millions of miles 
of space to the giant of Mars. The giant of Mars would tell 
the giant of Jupiter; Jupiter, Saturn. In half an hour after 
the earthquake of Lisbon, the giant of Neptune, though 
twenty-one hundred millions of miles away, would have heard 
its details 

Most wonderful of all, would be the mind of such a crea 
ture. All that all human beings know, he would know. = Of 
the geography of every inhabited place on the globe, of all 
traditions, statistics, history, of every inanimate thing, of every 
plant and animal that a living human creature has ever exam 
ined, of all these he would have an infinitely exact knowledge 
Che attempt to picture to ourselves the knowledge that com- 
bines that of all living men, is almost as absurd as to attempt 
to sketch the infinite on canvas 

His intellectual powers would equal his knowledge. His 
memory would retain all things. Man's imagination would 


+ 


be as inferior to his, as that of the animalcula of a drop 
of water is to DeQuincey’s. The first of living scientists tells 
us that a sufficient intelligence, looking at a grain of sand on 
the seashore, could from the scratches on its sides, unravel 
every event that has happened on the earth. The mind of 
such a homo hominum might fall short of a feat like this 
Nevertheless, such would be his tremendous power of arguing 
back to causes and forward to effects, of separating and 
connecting, that he could by a few glances at the earth and 
its life, learn all that we have been these thousands of years in 
learning 

If this is its sum, let no one, then, decry the powers of the 
human race. A man divided, body and mind, into a billion 
selfish parts, each little bit caring for itself alone, must expect 
to do little and learn little. The human race so long as it is 
likewise divided, must fare likewise. As soon as every man 


comes to see that he is the billionth part of a great whole, and 
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the billion parts are organized into a great whole, whose object 
is the search of truth, so soon will the human powers find ex- 
pression in physical and mental results of which these are but 


the faint outlines 


THE LIMIT OF FICTION. 


It is an interesting problem whether the art of the novelist 
has reached its consummation. There is assuredly a vast 
difference between the works of Fielding or Smollet, and the 
creations of a writer like George Eliot. Is this vast improve 
ment an earnest of greater progress In the future, or does it 
mark the extreme limit of the art ?. History seems to indicate 
that one department of literature after another, reaches the 
highest degree of perfection to which man can carry it, and 
then gives place to a different and better kind. This is the 
law of progress in all art. Human mind and human skill ac- 
cumulate such achievements that further advance is impossible, 
and the tide turns into other channels. Thus the grandest 
monuments of the sculptor’s art belong to the days of Greece 
and Rome. Venus de Medici, or Apollo Belvedere will never 
be reproduced. The old masters wil] never live again ‘he 
world will have no second Shakespeare 

Che art of novel writing is of late growth in a nation’s litera 
ture. It does not appear until other species of writing have 
flourished for a length of time, so that its flowering is hardy 
Che distance between the early English novel and the modern, 
is almost too great to include both under the same art. Dis- 
carding all comparisons of writers’ ability and genius, the fiction 
of to-day differs from the early specimens not only in its 
methods and machinery, but in its very end and aim. The 


whole scope of the novel was formerly common, every-day 
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life, without any emotion or passion except like a passing 
cloud. There was no suffering or feeling too intense to be 
atoned for by a general clearing up and straightening out in 
the sequel. Until the advent of Thackeray, and during a part 
of his career, satire on manners and popular vices and foibles 
formed a staple for the foundation of fiction. There was no 
profound human emotion pervading and bathing the whole in 
its glory. There was no place for imagination to cover the 
bare skeleton of purely external and superficial manners. Ad- 
mirable as these novels were as a reflection of popular customs, 
they were not “fe. The inner intricacies of thought and feel- 
ing and passion were wanting. This was the earliest novel. 
At each step of its advance it became freer, until it rose to the 
poetic height and grandeur of human motives and feelings 
Even this was not destined to be the goal of fiction. In this 
day the novel enters into competition with poetry. The same 
themes become the foundation of both. Prose fiction has 
become as much an art as painting, and stands or falls by the 
criterion of artistic worth or excellence. 

In its rivalry with poetry, fiction has both advantages and 
disadvantages. It retains the old scope of the novel in its 
every-day descriptions, and trivial incidents. By these it aids 
the deepest thoughts and emotions. Enough is known of the 
principle of association in mental action to explain how even 
common, insignificant matters affect trains of thinking, and 
lead to strong feeling. Here fiction surpasses poetry. All 
these side-lights are arranged on the side of the novelist. The 
dramatist, passing by the matters of routine, seizes only 
supreme moments in men’s lives, such moments as have the 
effects of hours in leading to sublime acts of heroism or bring- 
ing out all that is lowest and meanest in human nature. The 
novelist must take the whole life, and must conform to the 
unities of place and individual cast. The poet may seize the 
grandest and most auspicious time of a man’s life, and exhibit 


in all its force the character as glorified in that hour. 
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But by far the largest meaning of the art of fiction is 
attained in the studies of human character—in portraitures of 
individuals. Every thing in the modern novel is made sub- 
ordinate to this one aim. The dialogues, the surroundings, 
ire made to conform to this end. This is what lends the 
charm to the greatest novels of the present day. They are 
human nature, human life, in all its beauty and deformity, with 
ul its strange antitheses blending harmoniously in that mys- 
tery—man. Taking the subjects hitherto belonging to poetry, 
modern fiction with more delicate machinery, weaves the 
threads of life into its pages, and becomes the texture of man- 
kind. The legend of life so grand in aspiration, so noble in 
aim, SO momentous in issue, is the true modern novel. The 
story is telling constantly, the legend ever running on. The 
noble part of the novelist then is, to listen long and patiently 
in the quiet cloisters of the human heart, until he learns the 
true story which he may transcribe on his pages. 

Some one has said, “ The end of fiction is truth.” This 
apparent contradiction is the index which points to the con- 
summation of fiction. “ Know thyself’—the old-time maxim— 
shows the goal of true knowledge. Combining these, and 
trying to learn the lesson from fiction—is the limit reached ? 

Che story of life is as varied as human nature ; brutal or 
gentle, ascetic or luxurious, stoical or epicurean, infidel or 
devout, hellish or heavenly ; it may be a sad one or a glad 
one, a comedy or a tragedy, a farce or an earnest tale, beauti- 
ful as a lyric poem or desolate as a dirge. All this the novel 
must reflect. When we look at the heaps of trashy works 
flooding the country, the goal seems very far away ; but when 
we see in the mirror of some master novelist, human beings 
so natural that they seem alive, the end appears at hand. In 
such novels as those of George Eliot, the limit of prose fiction 
seems to have been reached. That is, the grandest aim of the 
novel is attained; there may arise some deeper student of 


human character, or there may be improvement in method. 
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But when the study of individual character in its subjective 
and in its external relations is made the true end of the novel, 


the highest pinnacle is reached 


BERNE, AND THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 


Cities have often an individuality with marked character- 
istics, which distinguish them one from another quite as forci- 
bly as the varying features of men. Their position often de- 
termines their appellation, oftentimes their power, often their 
struggles for freedom, trials and misfortunes. But, however it 
may be, cities have a human interest, and we think and speak 
of them not as mere piles of brick and mortar, but as living 
beings invested with many of the attributes of humanity. 
This feeling is an unconscious and natural one, shared by all 
alike. The author and poet write and sing of the sorrows or 
triumphs of their native cities, the peasants of the surround- 
ing country ever personify the great centres whence spring 
their prosperity and blessings. 

The cities of Europe are particularly thus distinguished. 
Many for their great age, many for the mighty deeds of their 
citizens, many for their glorious victories over wrong and 
oppression, and many for the beauty, either of their architec- 
ture and buildings, or for their position amid fine scenery and 
surroundings. Among this jast class we should place the 
well-known “ Capital of the many Cantons ’’—the City of 
Berne. Beautiful in its position, and borrowing many charms 
from the far-famed Alpine land of which it is the worthy centre, 
it stands from century to century in its serene quiet and con- 
tentment, as if shut out by the far-off surrounding peaks of 
snow from the warring and jarring of the more busy, rest- 
less world beyond. From its lofty height it looks down upon 
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the foaming current of the rushing Aar, which surrounds it on 
three sides, as if embracing with its ice-cold waters the chosen 
city of the Swiss. Two massive stone bridges span the fierce 
torrent and lead to the fruitful plains around. 

But the city itself contains much of interest apart from 
the natural beauty of its position and surroundings. It is not 
only the finest city in Switzerland but one of the finest in all 
Europe. Its houses are well and firmly built and in the princi 
pal streets many of them are massive structures, resting on 
urcades which are lined with shops and furnish covered walks 
on both sides of the street; here on market afternoons the 
bustle and noise is great. The varied mechanisms of the 
Swiss workman are displayed for sale side by side with the 
country produce of the Canton. Here a peasant girl in the 


costume of the Canton Schw ytz haggles over the price of some 


g 
coveted article of jewelry with a bearded Genevese. Berne 
attracts the products of all Switzerland and they may there be 
found in great abundance. The best part of the Swiss race 
may be seen in the Capital City. The Bernese are superior 
as a general rule in intelligence and appearance to the in- 
habitants of the other Cantons 

As the afternoon sun sinks to the West and lights up with 


many glories the peaks of the Oberland far to the East, the 
busy arcades gradually grow more quiet as the venders and 
merchants depart and the beams of the rising moon illumine 
faintly the long corridors and throw the deep shadows of the 
pillars across the stone pavements. The promenaders are few 
but the “old, old story” is many times repeated as loving 
couples stroll up and down the almost deserted business courts. 

Berne means the Bear-City and this lazy animal is almost 
as it were the patron-saint of the citizens. <A bear is their coat 
of arms, and its figure is constantly recurring to the eye. The 
two most striking statues of the city represent bears in differ- 
ent positions and attire. One of the city’s favorite sights is 
the Bear Pit which is maintained and always kept full at the 
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public expense. There is a famous clock which stands upon 
a Watch Tower in the street of Justice, and at the hour of noon 
a cock crows thrice and twelve bears walk in procession before 
it. The match-boxes and trinkets to be bought in Berne are 
fashioned always to represent bears, andthe Bernese use bear- 
skin robesand hats. One feels after a short sojourn in Berne 
that it would take but a slight stretch of the imagination to 
fancy all the inhabitants but bears and the City itself a vast 
Bear-Garden 

The Cathedral is a fine structure and the sculptured groups 


on its portals of the “ Last Judgment” and the “ Wise and 


Foolish Virgins” are widely famed. But come from the gloomy 
Cathedral to the lofty plateau in front and gaze upon the varied 
scene around. Far to the East rise the snowy peaks of the 
Bernese Alps. The Wetterhorn, Schreckhorn, Eiger, and 
towering high in air the majestic Jungfrau. On either side of 
the rushing Aar lie the fruitful fields of the Canton; and many 
villages dot the scene, giving variety and interest to the view 
But beautiful as this scene is at all times in the early morning 
and at noonday, its sunset splendors surpass and leave undying 
memories in those who have had the good fortune to behold 
them. It has been said by many travellers that for quiet and 
peaceful beauty a sunset on the Bernese Alps, as viewed from 
Berne, cannot be surpassed by any of Europe’s more famous 
scenery. As the sun descends, the valleys to the East be- 
come cool and dark in shadows, which creep slowly onward 
towards the snow-capped peaks. The air grows cool, the 
day's bustle of the city all around has sunk into a low mono- 
tone rising like a groan of agony high above the great Min- 
ster towers. The crowd of loiterers on the lofty Cathedral 
plateau are hushed and all gaze alike upon the mountains 
which now alone retain the sunset rays. First the Wetter- 
horn shines forth like some lofty dome of burnished gold 
dazzling to behold, then burst into splendor the Shreck- 


horn, Finster Aarhorn, the Eiger, Ménch and Jungfrau and 
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other snow-clad peaks until the glorious Blumlis Alp com 
pletes the chain. The contrast of the glowing line of gold 
with the shadows of the valleys is most clearly defined and re- 
markable. But see the gold fades away upon the Wetterhorn 
to a rosy hue, this spreads over the whole chain, violet, pink 
and purple shades follow in rapid succession, each mountain 
having oftentimes a distinct color, these slowly die away to an 
ashen gray, and all is cold and still, and the stars shine more 
clearly in the heavens above as if they had been surpassed 
by the glory just departed. The gathering shades of night 
have enveloped by this time the Cathedral plateau, yet the 


crowd is loath to depart and in silence lingers.on, perchance if 


it be a moon-light night to see the Queen of Night pour her 
silvery rays upon the peaks which wake not to her touch, but 
cold and gray stand grimly until another sunset shall warm 
them into life again. Among the many more sublime and 
rugged scenes of Switzerland the traveller should not over- 
look her quieter beauties, and it is greatly to be doubted if, 
throughout the length and breadth of that land most favored 
by nature in its gorgeous scenery, any view will leave 
such endearing memories of more than earthly beauty as a 
B. T. 


sunset on the Bernese Oberland. J 


ESSAYS. 


When nearly three hundred years ago, Bacon gave to the 
world that wonderful volume, the repository of so much wis- 
dom and the source of so many of our most valuable maxims, 
he felt compelled to apologize for its name as something 
strange and unintelligible to the public. The modern reader 
needs no such explanation. To him it is a most familiar and 
suggestive word. As in our childhood’s stories, the charmed 
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words of the sorcerer caused strange scenes from distant 
climes to troop across his magic mirror, so the mention of the 
word, essay, causes many well remembered pictures to throng 
before the mind. It calls up the memories of long summer 
afternoons shortened by the pleasantries of Lamb, or by the 
smoothly flowing talk of Addison; of winter evenings when 
the fury of the storm without was forgotten as we gazed in 
fascinated awe upon the gorgeous pictures and the terrible 
imagery of De Quincey ; of delightful hours when we obtained 
new thoughts and impulses drawn from Macaulay's plenteous 
store. Again we see as ina vision the Mountain of Misery 
or wander in the company of Sir Roger de Coverley; again 
are we charmed by the vigorous thoughts, the swelling periods, 
the stately measures of the Rambler 

This department of literature has already become classic 
This field is one of the most thoroughly cultivated in the 
whole domain of letters, and our most accomplished writers 
have deemed its harvests not unworthy of their reaping. Few 
terms are so comprehensive, few departments of literature em- 
brace so wide a range of subjects. The most subtle meta- 
physical discussions and the crudest school boy compositions, 
the profoundest investigations of history and of science, and 
the airiest fancies that have sprung from a human brain, are 
all called by this common name, are all recognized as of the 
same family. We have, on the one hand, the instructive essay 
ist, who chooses this method of imparting information, of re 
moulding old thoughts, of introducing new ideas or theories, 
frequently the pet offspring of a great mind, the condensed 
result of a life of industrious toil. On the other, we have the 
entertaining, meditative essayist, the prose poet who labors 
for the welfare of his species in a different, though perhaps 
not less useful way than his more serious brother. Each has 
some characteristics, peculiar to himself, yet the same things 
are largely requisite for treatment of a subject. He cannot, 
like the historian or the philosopher, present a subject in all 
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its aspects and so enable us to judge of it for ourselves. Con- 
sequently he needs a deeper insight that we may safely trust 
the conclusions which he draws. Men when they wish to 
study deeply, do not read essays. They then seek for works 
more voluminous and minute than the essay can afford to be 
Che essayist addresses those that are seeking for a bird's-eye 
view of the matter in hand, and consequently must do much 
of the thinking for his readers. Therefore should he have the 
greater ability to grasp his subject, to select its most salient 
points, to present them in their most striking lights, mingling 
just enough minutia to relieve the mind and impress the main 
facts upon the memory. He cannot bring before us the whole 
garden and permit us to pluck our own bouquets, so he needs 
the greater judgment to select for us the finest flowers and 


the more exquisite taste to arrange them in the manner 


most attractive to our fancy. How marked is this power of 


selection in Macaulay! Besides his great analytical powers 
and almost incredible knowledge, and his clear and forcible 
style, he has such tact in seizing upon the most strikible fea- 
tures of the subject in hand, and in presenting them so that 
they are at once interesting and impressive, that we finish one 
of his essays almost as thoroughly masters of the subject as we 
would have been after reading volumes by a less skillful author. 

But besides powers of analysis, the essayist, especially one 
of the lighter, entertaining kind, needs that impulsive sympathy 
that seizes upon the hearts of his readers and carries them 
along with him by force of his very personality. He cannot 
rely upon his subject for retaining the minds of readers, he 
must depend for this upon his treatment, upon the freshness 
and interest of his thoughts, the beauty and attractiveness of 
his style. Of this art Lamb is a most thorough master. 
Though he may not exhibit the profound research and definite 
plan so perceptible in Lowell and Macaulay, though he may 
be stigmatized as a fragmentary writer, yet one who has had 


hours of ease enlivened by his gentle humor, or has wandered 
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with him through the stately halls and learning-burdened 
libraries of Oxford will be thankful even for the fragments. 
He is truly a possessor of fancy’s glass and shows us therein 
the most exquisite views of fairy land. 

Of course the essayist like every other writer needs some- 
thing to say, and that something should be worth reading. 
It is not enough foran essay or, for that matter, forany writing to 
bea mere re-hash of time-wornideas and expressions. Courtesy 
may secure hearts for an empty speech, but a worthless essay 
will preserve its pages unsoiled by sacrilegious thumbs. But 
besides having materials, the essayist needs a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the tool with which he works: he should be 
a thorough master of language. For him above all writers it 
should be something real, something living, the ally, the com- 
panion-in-arms of the thought, not the mere channel through 
which the thought passes, or in the words of Lowell it should 
not be for him “the contrivance, hollow as a speaking 
trumpet, with which breathing and moving bipeds, sailing 
over life’s solemn main are enabled to hail each other and 
make known their mutual shortness of mental stores.” Nor 
should this mastery over language, this thorough appreciation 
of the power of language, be confined entirely to the arrange- 
ment, the grammatical construction, the forms of sentences. 
The essayist especially, must be intimately acquainted with 
individual words, must remember that they also have life and 
influence. He should not be content with words that barely 
suffice to express his main idea. He needs some of the power 
ittributed to Shakespeare of using a word as a column and 
upon it placing so great a weight of meaning, that one almost 
expects to see it bend and topple with its burden. He needs 
the knack of bringing out the secondary meanings, of making 
his words “ suggest a region of thought, a dim vista of im- 
agery, an oceanic depth of feeling beyond what is compassed 
by his sentences.” Grouping words is much like grouping 
pictures ina room. As the primary object in the latter is to 
give the best general effect, so with the former the main aim 
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is to express the leading idea, but words like pictures are in- 


dividuals and may be beautiful independent of their surround- 


Again a popular essayist must avoid obscurity and all at- 
tempts at giving the impression of being profound. However 
thorough his treatment, however graceful his periods, however 
choice his diction, the one great need is that his thought 
should be clear so that his readers may comprehend it with 
little effort. Here it is that many fail. They strive too hard 
to be elegant, and end in being gaudy. They obscure their 
meaning by the very efforts they put forth to make it attrac- 
tive. They hide their thought behind their ornaments. 
Adornment in writing is like snow in country roads ; a certain 
amount renders easier the passage of the thought, too much 
entirely prevents it. The essayist, more than any other unless 
it be the poet, needs skill in adapting beauty to force, in short 
a genius for writing. He needs this more than the historian 
or the scientist. Men will wade through interminable volumes 
of dry disquisition for the sake of the facts therein contained ; 
but when they read essays they seek food for the taste as well 
as the intellect. Essay writing may not demand as much 
genius as the writing of poetry, but one who attempts needs 
enough to enable him to write good prose. He need not“ in 
the groves of Eden walk familiar as in his native paths,” but 
neither should he tread a barren heath of words. He need 
not soar to the “ Empyrean Heavens" but he must not 
grovel in the pit of obscurity or travel a dreary Sahara of com- 


monplaces 


UNDINE. 


Undine may be viewed as a double character. Before she 
receives a soul she is entirely different from the Undine that 
we see in the wife of Huldbrandt. In these two lights, then, 
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let us view her. First as an “ ideal” character represented by 
her life before her marriage, and secondly, as an original rep- 
resentation of the Christian virtues as they would appear in a 
perfect being, and as we find them in the character of Undine 
after marriage. 

Our first glance of this strange being, reveals a beautiful 
virl; nay, rather, as the author describes her—a miniature 
woman. Her entire fearlessness in the presence of strangers 
will allow a close inspection, although her beauty would lead 
us to imagine with Huldbrandt, that “ it was only her surprise 
that permitted him to have the opportunity, and that she would 
soon turn away from his gaze with increased bashfulness.’ 
Hardly can we observe her for a moment, before we notice 
what her parents term her “ frolicksome childishness.” She is 
thoughtless and impetuous, yet winsome and graceful; obey- 
ing no will save her own wild impulses, and ready at the least 
rebuke to seek refuge without in the stormy darkness. In 
these respects she tries our patience. We are charmed by 
her simplicity, and fascinated by her beauty, but her wayward- 
ness wearies us, and we long for some new element to give 
symmetry to the character. Do we find it? Yes. The very 
quality that was lacking—affection. “One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” and so we fully sympathize with the 
remark of the old fisherman, “ Yes, wife, you have your troubles 
with Undine and I have mine with the lake. The lake often 
beats down my dams and breaks the meshes of my net, but 
for all that I have a strong affection for it and so have you in 
spite of your mighty crosses and vexations for our nice pretty 
child. Is itnottrue?” ‘ One cannot be very angry with her,’ 
answered the old lady, as she gave her husband an approving 
look. 

Days pass on, and each brings with it some new develop- 
ment. Now it is her strange caprice that causes such anxiety 
to her parents. Now we see her compelling her aged father 
to leave his cosy seat by the fire and seek her in the wild 
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tempest; then again, forgetful of her waywardness, we behold 
her parents “ almost overwhelmed with caresses and all the 
prattle of tenderness.” Even her affection seems to take 
strange turns; she could note the tears of her parents without 
sympathy while she cries at the sight of the dead water fowls 
‘Her old companions,” she says—and none know the mean- 
ing of her tears. Listen now to the old man’s story of het 
birth, or rather of her adoption, and we shall discover a new 
trait—* She showed great propriety and gentleness during 
baptism—wild and wayward as she at other times invariably 


was.” She tells the story of her religion in these words— 


“I too have a knowledge of God and understand the duty of 


praising him. Every one to be sure has his own way of doing 
this and this privilege he meant we should enjoy when he 
gave us being.” This gives us a fair idea of her religious 
belief. She is innocent as a dove and her prayers to her 
creator may be considered in much the same light as the morn- 
ing carols of the birds 

During all this time we have failed to notice her mental 
state—she seems to be destitute of any method—she is 
strangely inconsistent in her thoughts and actions—now gay 
and laughing—thoughtlessly impetuous— now calmed by the 
rebukes of her father or softened by the influence of religion— 
and now bursting forth with renewed vigor as soon as the 
restraining influences are removed. She had no foresight. 
She enjoys the present, does not regret the past nor look for- 
ward into the future. She can form no conception of the feel- 
ings of another and so is unable to comprehend the pain her 
thoughtlessness may have caused. She is almost destitute of 
reasoning power, although her question to the knight concern- 
ing Bertalda—“ How could she drive away one who was so 
dear ?”” shows a longing after a more perfect conception of 
human life 

She is thus a beautiful creation of fancy, gifted with all the 


bodily graces, but with few of the mental characteristics of 
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mankind. Light, thoughtless, improvident, but withal an 
affectionate and spotless being, doomed like Moore’s Peri to be 
excluded from the gate of Eden but inconsistent with the idea 
of punishment. The time now rapidly approaches for the 
marriage ; but one more glance at the beautiful bride and we 
have left our “ ideal” character for ever. The marriage cere- 
mony has been performed. Undine is thoughtful and serious. 
Already the weight of approaching responsibility begins to 
oppress her. Already she feels the beginning to which the 
end is life eternal, coming as it were with all the train of sin and 
sorrow incident to man—and she trembles, weeps, and at 
length breaks out with the anxious query—‘ There must be 
something lovely but at the same time most awful about a 
soul, in the name of God, holy man were it not better that 
we never shared such a gift?’ And the priest going up to 
her with a solemn look blessed her and then turning to the 
knight—“ Sir, bridegroom,” he said “I leave you alone with 
her whom I have united to you in marriage. So far as I can 
discover there is nothing of evil in her, but of a truth much 
that is wondreful.” And here we must take leave of our ideal 

When Huldbrandt awoke the next morning he saw “ the 
expression of a soul beaming in her eyes.” And he was glad 
for he recognized a being of his own kind. Undine had put 
on immortality. The littlke group gathers in the common 
room but Undine has not yet appeared. Some subtle influ 
ence, they knew not what, seems to surround them. They all 
expect a strange development. Undine enters—so changed 
yet so like herself. She at once gives thanks to her parents 
for the “ great, infinitely great” kindnesses that she had never 
before appreciated. Now for the first time she experiences a 
fellow feeling with them and with mankind. She is calm, kind, 
and attentive. ‘ At once the mistress of the family and a 
tender modest young woman.” She has become a woman 


‘ gifted with a soul, full of affection and heir to suffering.” 
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Let us accompany the bridal party to theirhome. Let us 
claim their protection through the dark forest and, as we tarry 
with them in the castle of Ringstellen, we will closely observe 
their actions—note how full and complete has been the change 
in Undine and watch with interest each fancy until at length 
it becomes a settled trait of character. It will not be a diffi- 
cult task—Undine is very natural. Her mind, free from every 
trace of deception, unfolds at every step and we have but to 
linger near and learn as from an open volume. “ Character,” 
some one has remarked, “ is a perfectly educated will.” And 
Undine illustrates this by the exhibition of wondrous self- 
control—one of the most conspicuous of her newly acquired 
virtues. In fact, her whole life is an illustration of this prin- 
ciple. She bears in silence the insolence of Bertalda, the 
scoldings of her husband, and the well-meant though mis 
chievous warnings of her uncle Kuhleborn 

Following the story we note the ever mindful care which 
she bestows on her soul. She beseeches the priest to pray 
for it. She thanks Huldbrandt in the words “ I, the very soul 
itself,” thank you. She does not forget her responsibility. 
She realizes that she is an accountable being and is unable to 
conceive how another can lose sight of this. As when she 
reproves the ingratitude of Bertalda towards her parents with 
“have you a soul? Can you really have a soul, Bertalda ?” 
The result of this thoughtfulness is readily seen on her char- 
acter. She is still playful, but only at the proper times. She 
has added to her love, charity. So that forgiveness is readily 
granted to the insults of Bertalda. She does not mourn over 
the past but looking forward sees beyond the troubles of earth. 

The most marked change has been touched upon before. 
The child that we left has become a woman—a true woman 
full of piety and affection, love and devotion, endowed with 
Christian virtues, strong to keep spotless a character sullied 
by no trace of wickedness—by none of the inborn evils to 
a 





which mortalsare prone. We must now mark another change 
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change, however, rather of circumstances than of character. 
Bertalda, who plays a mean but very necessary part in the 
story, being enamored of the knight gradually weans him from 
Undine. He struggles with the temptation in vain. The 
knowledge which he possesses concerning the kindred of Un- 
dine, added to the insinuating words of the tempter, could not 
fail to influence his mind. And so they both learn to regard 
the lovely and gentle Undine with dread. They could not 
avoid a shudder when they beheld her. She was to them 
more of a phantom from the spirit world than a human being. 
And soon, in place of his warm love for her, Huldbrandt began 
te fear his wife. He had occasional periods of kindness, 
when the old love came back and warmed his heart, but a 
‘cold shuddering ” would soon follow and he would seek re- 
lief in the company of Bertalda. 

The flight and pursuit of the latter through the dark forest 
and the vengeance of the water spirits follow. Then the 
timely rescue by Undine and her sweet forgiveness for the err- 
ing ones. The mischief however has been accomplished. 
Huldbrandt cannot forget that he has sinned. He is annoyed 
at the perfect character of Undine. Happy days roll on. 
Spring brings a release from the prison house of winter and 
the journey to the Danube and its awful consequences follow 
It is a catastrophe wholly unexpected yet natural. During 
the ill fated voyage Undine shows great kindness of spirit and 
cordial affection. Her sympathy at the loss of Bertalda, her 
watchfulness in shielding her beloved ones from the attacks of 
her strange kindred, her love and submission to her now 
excited and imperious lord—all impress us with their warmth 
and reality. At length the crisis comes. Huldbrandt suffers 
his passion to gain the mastery over him and Undine sinks 
weeping into the bright river. “She was gone, gliding on 
with the Danube, only the little waves were yet whispering 
and sobbing around the boat and they seemed distinctly to say 


“O woe! woe! ah woe!” 
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Would that we could leave them at this point and bid 
farewell forever to our lovely friend. We _ instinctively 
draw back from the scenes that follow as the traveller 
pauses before the gilded tomb. But Undine is as beau- 
tiful now as when we first beheld her on the island home. 
Adversity seems but to have strengthened her virtues. 
So that we easily recognize the Undine weeping beneath the 
crystal domes of her father’s palace, as one whom we have 
seen in real life. She has still the same resignation and lovely 
devotion that showed so plainly when she bore in silence her 
bitter lot on earth and suffered from neglect, neglect engen- 
dered by no fault of hers. On earth she, for a time, is missed 
and mourned. At last Huldbrandt so far forgets her warnings 
and entreaties, that he makes ready for his marriage with Ber- 
talda. He disregards the counsels of the fisherman and priest 
and, intent on ruin, despises the teachings of his wonderful 
vision. The end is approaching. Human sin must receive 
its just punishment. Once again we catch a glimpse of the 
fair Undine. She is about to enter her husband’s room. She 
soon emerges and her sad story “ I have wept him to sleep ” 
is verified, for the knight Huldbrandt is no more. 

Crowds follow the noble Baron of Rugsletteu to his tomb. 
He, the last of his race, is laid with his fathers. The grave is 
filled. All have moved back. And a white veiled figure 
steps from the crowd and kneels above the mound ; “ and they 
bowed their heads, even the grave diggers who have finished 
their task, and when they rose from this breathing of the 
heart, the white stranger had disappeared; and on the spot 
where she had knelt a little spring, of silver brightness, was 
gushing out of the green turf, and it kept swelling and flow- 
ing onward with a low murmur, until it almost encircled the 
mound of the knight's grave; and to this day the inhabitants 
of the village point out the spot; and they cannot but cherish 
the belief that it is the poor deserted Undine, who in this man- 


ner still fondly encircles her beloved in her arms.” 
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: VOICE OF THE ALUMNI. 


WHY ARE OUR NUMBERS DIMINISHING? 


This question is frequently asked with no little concern by 
the Faculty and Trustees of the College, as well as by the 
Alumni and other friends of the institution. I think that no 
one reason can be assigned for this decline in the number 
attending college. It is due rather to several causes. Ina 
conversation between some Alumni, not a great while since, 


this subject was under discussion; and some of the causes 





tending to diminish our numbers were then suggested. 

With your permission, Messrs. Editors, I will briefly men- 
tion such of these causes as impressed me with their import- 
ance. And I do this with the hope that it may effect the 
double purpose of suggesting a remedy (where the cause is 
remediable,) to “the powers that be,” and of quieting the fears 
of those nervous Alumni who seem to think that the college 
is going into a premature and permanent decline. 

I. One very obvious cause of the decline in the number of 
,° students here, is the financial distress now prevalent in the 
country. When the crash of 1873 came, some who were then 
in college, were obliged to withdraw ; and ever since the same 
causes have been operating with growing efficiency, to deter 
others from entering college. Ours is not the only institution 
that has suffered from this cause. Its evil effects have been 
general. For this there is, of course, no absolute remedy in 
the hands of our authorities. But they can do much to miti- 
gate the evil by reducing the expenses of a collegiate year to 


the lowest possible figures consistent with efficiency in teach- 
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ing and comfort in the dormitories. Has this beendone ? In 
some respects, yes; in others, no. So I am led in the second 
place to speak of 

Il. The increase in college expenses aS a Cause of the 
diminution in our numbers. I know that some will hold up 
deprecating hands when the assertion is made that expenses 
are on the increase. But that such is the truth is, I think, sus- 
ceptible of clear proof. I do not urge this as an absolute 
fault of our college system. It is in some degree unavoidable, 
owing to the general advance made by the institution. Greater 
efficiency has been-secured in the corps of instructors, com- 
fortable recitation rooms have been erected, and more complete 
apparatus has been purchased. To do all this, some advance 
in collegiate expenses was doubtless unavoidable. To such 
extra expense, no one can reasonably object. But the increased 
cost of “xg while in college is noticeable, and to many who 
would enter college, objectionable. Take the clubs for in- 
stance. The hard times have forced a reduction of rates in 
everything. Boarding-houses, generally, have followed the 
same rule and reduced their terms. But not so in Princeton 
Che $4 clubs of five years ago, are the $4 clubs of to-day, 
with the same bill of fare. There is not only this negative 
increase (if I may so speak) in the expense of living, owing to 
non-reduction, but there is a positive increase in this expense 
The general style of living has advanced in the college, so that 
board and rooms that were, not many years since, above medi- 
ocrity, are now somewhat below it. This is especially notice- 
able in the dormitories. The rents there are too high. But 
it will be said that those who can afford elegant rooms should 
have the privilege furnished them of renting such rooms; so 
the college should build elegant dormitories to meet that de- 
mand; that for those who wish them, cheaper rooms are to be 
had. Very true. All admitted. But does it occur to no one 
that the college has thus put a bid upon more luxurious living ? 


Such is certainly the case, and when parents come here, they 
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find that the annual expense required to place their sons in 
rooms and in clubs above mediocrity, is much higher than it 
was afew years ago. Somany of them conclude to place their 
sons in institutions where they can be above mediocrity with 
less money. Now, let it be understood, that I am not here 
personally objecting to this advance in living. It has its good 
features. But what I desire to show is, that it debars some 
from coming to this college. If we wish to be what is popu- 
larly known as an “ high-toned college,” very well; only we 
must pay the costs thereof, one of which is the detention from 
the college of some good students who cannot afford to be 
high-toned. 

III. A third cause tending to diminish our numbers, is the 
introduction into the college of what many regard as question- 
able sports, such as billiards and bowling-alleys. For myself, 
let me say, that I think these sports perfectly harmless. But 
many of the would-be patrons of the college look upon them 
as highly immoral. This is especially true ofa large element 
in Pennsylvania, and they send their sons to some other insti- 
tutions—generally Lafayette—where billiards have been re- 
moved. But these people will say that a management that 
would admit them is not one proper for their sons to be under. 
Unreasonable and old fogyish as this may seem, it is a reason 
why many stay away. 

IV. Another very different class are deterred from patron- 
izing the college by a very different cause, viz: our inferiority 
in athletic sports. I have personal knowledge that in one in- 
stance four young men were prepared by a Princeton graduate 
to enter this college. But at the inter-collegiate regatta at 
Saratoga, Cornell was mistress of the mimic sea ; and, forth- 
with, three of these boys decided to goto Cornell. The fourth 
came here. 

V. Our failures in the inter-collegiate literary contests have 
also operated against us. Men will follow the successful, and 


as our success (what there has been of it) has not been so 
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marked as that of other colleges, men have gone to them in 
preference. 

IV. The attitude of the college in regard to Greek letter 
fraternities, has kept some from entering the college here who 
would otherwise have done so. Some of our Alumni who 
belong to these fraternities, believe them calculated to do good ; 
and as they are theoretically under ban here, some of those 
Alumni have (unwisely as I think) doubtless advised their 
friends to go to colleges where they could enter these fraterni- 
ties without violating their oath. 

VII. The improved Public Schools are tending to divert 
some from a collegiate education. The pressure of the hard 
times has induced many parents to place their sons in the 
public schools for their preparatory training, instead of send- 
ing them to the regular preparatory schools that are the feeders 
of the colleges. Once in the public schools, an influence is 
exerted upon young men to induce them to take the higher 
branches there instead of pursuing a college course. This 
attracts men not only from our own, but from many colleges. 

VIII. The gradual elevation of our standards and the 
thorough written entrance examinations are, doubtless, for the 
time being, keeping some out of college. But the diminution 
in numbers resulting from this cause is, for the most part, 
only temporary: while the good which I am convinced, by 
observation must result therefrom, will be permanent. These 
examinations only frighten the poorly prepared or naturally 
indolent candidate for admission. The latter class we should 
not care enough for as to bid for them at the price of an en- 
trance examination so puerile as to excite the contempt of good 
preparatory schools for our college. The former class will re- 
main out for a time to secure better preparation, and will enter 
successive classes better equipped to do thorough work in their 
college course. Thus cach class will be free from a long, 
cumbersome and discreditable lot of hangers-on, whose highest 


ambition is to get a grade over 50. 
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But it is said that many good students, deterred from en- 
tering one year by these examinations, will never enter college. 
I reply, that a student who will be discouraged by such an 
obstacle, would be very liable even if admitted to college, to be 
discouraged by similar ones in the course of his first or second 
year, and to drop out of college in the midst of an expensive, 
half-finished and unsatisfactory course. Then let no one be 
discouraged because of the temporary diminution of numbers 
by reason of the written examinations. The good they effect 
far outweighs all this, and in the end they will tend rather to 
increase our numbers when people see that we aim to secure 
scholarship in our college. That these examinations may 
remain, and that some of the other causes which tend to dimin- 
ish our numbers may be removed, is the sincere wish of 

ALUMNUS. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


SEMINOLES. 


Seminoles are undoubtedly to be classed among the un- 
natural, or what Bishop Butler aptly terms the “ extraordinary’ 
phenomena of nature, among which he meritions “ Storms, 
tempests, earthquakes, famine, pestilence.” With praise- 
worthy candor he admits that of these “ we know in a manner 
nothing.” It is with the purpose of doing something toward 
removing this lamentable ignorance in regard to at least one 
of the above mentioned mysteries, that we write this article. 
[he origin of Seminoles is involved in mystery. Viewed in 
the light of the advanced science of the present day, it is 
altogether probable that they existed, under some other name, 
is early as the Miocene Age, and that the variety then extant 
was, as Mr. H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., 
(Gott.,) F.R.S.E., F.L.S., asserts “ most nearly related to liv- 
ing Semnopithect of Southern Asia, in which case it must have 
possessed a long tail.” Nevertheless, the fossil remains are 
so poorly preserved, (due, no doubt, to the softness of the living 
specimens), that they cannot be immediately accepted as genuine, 
especially as no fossil black hand-bags containing sermons 
have as yet been found nearthem. Indeed, on the other hand, 
a fossil cake of soap which was discovered in suspicious prox- 
imity to one of the remains in question, would indicate that 
these forms had not the remotest connection with Seminoles. 

Since, then, it is impossible to obtain any accurate knowl- 
edge of the origin, essence, use, and final end of Seminoles, 


from a study of pre-existing forms, it will be necessary for the 
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seeker after truth te call in the aid of Metaphysics. In order 
that there may be no doubt as to the accuracy of his results, 
he should proceed after the most approved Metaphysical 
method; a typical example of which is to take an orange, 
conceive its skin to be removed (keeping the orange stead- 
fastly before the mind all the while), then imagine its seeds to 
be taken away, and so on, until you finally discover its 
essence, and various other things highly important to know. 
Well then, to proceed. Take a Seminole, if possible with his 
consent ; if not, without it, and keep your eye on him; (the 
mental, not the bodily eye, although the latter may be advisable 
under certain circumstances). Having contemplated him for a 
sufficient period, take off his coat. Still keep your eye on 
him. Remove his waist-coat. Proceed in this manner until 
you feel fully satisfied that his outer covering has entirely dis- 
appeared. Don't take vour eye off him for an instant! Wash 
him. And now you are ready to discover what is left, and to 
reason upon it in a purely Metaphysical manner. [| Note :—It 
is not necessary to take off his nose, as certain inquiring spirits 
of the college recently attempted to do. } Whether or not, 
after the last operation, his essence will be found to have dis- 
appeared, is still an open question. And the person who is 
willing to go through with this experiment will earn not only 
the reward which all inveterate seekers after truth are sup- 
posed to gain, but the eternal gratitude of men for having set- 
tled this knotty point. 

Our own experience with Seminoles has brought out 
several facts which throw important side lights on this subject 
It seems that one of the chief occupations of a Seminole, in 
the early vears of his course, is distributing minute publica- 
tions, technically termed ¢vacts, among the benighted inhabi- 
tants of the region about Princeton. For innumerable years 
this practice has continued; until the inhabitants, who are 
mostly of a bucolic turn of mind, have lost their original sim- 
plicity of manner so far as to have acquired a deep rooted mis- 
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trust of all men who approach with small publications in their 
hands. Consequently, in these latter times, considerable skill 
and strategical ability are required by the Seminole who would 
successfully “distribute tracts.” The modus operandi is some- 
what as follows. The gentleman from the Seminary sets out 
(usually by Witherspoon St.), with a bundle of tracts carefully 
concealed beneath his coat, but so arranged that he can on 
the instant draw forth one suited to any manner of sinner he 
may chance to meet. In order to get into training he distri- 
butes a few tracks promiscuously among the inhabitants of the 
lower part of the street which was dedicated to the memory of 
the sainted Witherspoon. At length he reaches the open 
country and views the landscape o’er in search of a bucolic 
person inexperienced as to tracts. He soon discovers his man 
in a field, plowing perhaps ; and approaching in a manner not 
calculated to excite alarm, leans gracefully onthe fence. [There 
is no case on record of a Seminole attempting to c/imé a fence. ] 
[he bucolic person soon espies him, and fearing no evil, for 
the tracts are still concealed in an especial pocket put for that 
purpose in the coats of Seminoles, approaches with the intent 
of entering into conversation. Now is the critical moment. 

The Seminole, in order to gain favor, asks a bucolic question, 

a stereotyped form of which is “ whether the wheat crop has 

been dug yet,” and thus immediately gains the confidence of 
the bucolic person. Now he has the victim in his power, and 

taking advantage of the situation gently urges upon him a few 

tracts, “ for the folks at home ”) entitled “ Hell Awaits You’ 
or some other simple and suggestive title. 

It is seldom that the bucolic person can be approached a 
second time with equal ease and impunity. He usually feels 
agrieved that he should be selected to be practiced upon by an 
embryonic missionary, as if he were a heathen, and a second 
rate heathen at that. He takes means to prevent future visits ; 
and these means usually take the form of a double-barreled 
shot-gun, or a bull-dog, trained for, and devoted exclusively 


to this service. 
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Phe writer has several times been inveigled into participat- 
ing, with a Seminole of his acquaintance, in these tract dis- 
tributing tours. The first time, we walked; the second time 
we were more luxurious, and (at the suggestion of the writer 
went in acarriage. The third visit was omitted for what must 
seem to every fair minded person good and sufficient reasons. 

We had distributed several tracts, i. e. the Seminole dis- 
tributed them, and the writer held the horse. At length we 
came to a large white house situated at some distance from 
the road, and the Seminole, for reasons to me then intelligible, 
but afterwards painfully apparent, proposed that 4e should hold 
the horse, and that / should distribute the tract. I think he 


said something about a pretty girl living in the house ; but 


this is immaterial. I went, and in my innocence, held the 


tract in my hand so that it was plainly visible. I had just put 
my foot on the porch when a yell as of a thousand devils broke 
on my startled ear. Considerably excited, I looked around 
and saw a ferocious bull dog coming toward me with alarming 

the 
white leaves flutter, had taken me for a Seminole. Of course 


rapidity. The tract had betrayed me. The dog, seeing 
a regular tract distributor would have known what to do. 
He would probably have climbed one of the porch posts and 
howled for assistance. But I, being inexperienced, took to my 
heels and ran. The dog also ran; and as he had four legs to 
my two, and as the lane was long, he soon overtook me. | 
had no idea that that particular variety of dogs was capable 
of such speed. But there was no time to speculate. I could 
hear the brute panting and (by association of ideas) already 
feel his teeth in my flesh. With the rapidity with which a 
drowning man is said to review the transgressions of his life, 
did I review all the methods I had ever heard of for assuaging 
bull dogs. A method recently proposed in Scribner’s Monthly 
is to walk calmly along and, taking no notice of the dog, think 
of something else. I attempted it. For some unaccountable 
reason my legs were beyond my control. They woz/d not walk. 
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Phen I tried to withdraw my mind from the dog and think of 
heaven or some other appropriate subject. But even when I 
succeeded in this, I could not but feel that the bull-dog was 
also there, chasing me with lightning rapidity along the golden 
streets. It was of no us Che bull-dog was almost upon 
me. I could feel his hot breath. In my despair I uttered a 
single ejaculation, when to my profound amazement (and grati- 
fication) the dog stopped. I had unconsciously convinced him 
that I was not a Seminole. The ejaculation had saved me. 

I reached the carriage—and the Seminole. I looked him 
intheeye. Hequailed. I hissed “ Traitor!” in his ear. He 
replied not. With withering sarcasm I asked * Have you dug 


your wheat crop yet?” He answered never a word. In 


silence we drove amid the sunset glow toward the towers of 
Princeton. And that night the sun wert down upon my 
wrath. 

The Seminole had most foully betrayed my innocence, but 
[ have since learned to forgive him. He distributed tracts 
once too often. He is dead. His epitaph says he died of 


consumption. So he did. But it was by a bull-dog. 


COLLEGE TONE. 


[his seems at first to be an almost indefinable thing, or at 
best a theory; and yet that it is a practical subject and one 
that very nearly concerns every one of us, a moment's reflec- 
tion will convince us. By college-tone, we mean that state of 
feeling, that espr?¢ de corps among the members of a college 
which determines and regulates their daily lives, their inter- 
course with each other and with the outside world. 

Whether this tone, then, be a good or evil one, and conse 
quently beneficial or hurtful to the college, depends upon the 
aforesaid individual members. By their exertions or lack of 


exertion, they can make the name of their college a synonym 
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for all that is good and manly, or a by-word among the pub- 
lic for all that is low and unmanly in college life. That the 
tone of Princeton College has wonderfully improved during the 
past few years, notwithstanding the late troubles, no one will I 
think deny. That there is still room for improvement, is patent 
to all; Iam convinced that the improvement since four or five 
years ago, in the tone of the college, although slow, has been a 
great one. Perhaps it comes from the introduction of a better 
feeling and spirit by certain leading members of the different 
classes; perhaps from the leaving of many members whose in- 
fluence was certainly not on the right side, and who left Prince- 
ton for their Alma Mater’s good; but however it may be, this 
improved state of things so happily started, should be vigor 
ously carried on. <A writer in the last Princetonian, evidently 
noticing the fitness of the present time to institute a new order 
of things in our base ball department, very sensibly urges upon 
the college the advisability and necessity of courteous treat- 
ment of visiting nines. His words should have their due effect, 
and if we can introduce into our other Athletic departments 
the same gentlemanly spirit which ruled and directed so wisely 
our foot-ball affairs last Autumn, we shall have consummated 
a system which cannot but be salutary in its influence. Not 
that I feel that Princeton’s treatment of visiting organizations 
is below that of other institutions. I believe that our Harvard, 
Columbia, and even Yale friends, for the last two years, would 
assure us that they have no ground for complaint on this 
score, but I do feel there is room for improvement, and in 
common with what I know to be the feeling of the great 
majority of the students, would urge upon one and all the 
necessity of doing all in our power to improve the tone of the 
college. This would benefit us far more than the gift of pala- 
tial buildings and untold fortunes. 

This is not a merely millennian idea, it may be difficult of 
attainment, but for it we should all individually and collect- 


ively strive. ¥ 
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EDITORIAL. 


WHEN our honored president in repeated addresses tells 
us what extensive additions are being constantly made to th« 
forces and facilities of the college in “the departments of 
Science, Philosophy and Literature,” we of course applaud 
with a hearty good will. We are proud of all this and grate- 
ful too. These are of prime importance and should be looked 
to first. But they are not the only branches of learning that 
areso. There is one in particular which in our opinion comes 


next in order after these as an element in liberal culture, as 


also for its prospective importance in the widening field of 


scientific thought. We mean the subject of History. Surely 
it will be admitted that a progressive collegiate institution, 
aiming to develop symmetrically, cannot afford to neglect a 
subject of such moment as this. Yet what is the state of the 
case with Princeton? Do we hear of any additions being 
made in this department ? Not a word. There is not even 
talk of a move in that direction. Professors, Assistants and 
Tutors have been from time to time chosen for the other de- 
partments until these are now quite fully and efficiently man- 
ned. So far from this being true of History we are told that 
we have not, strictly speaking, even a head of department in 
it. We understand that there is no endowed chair of history 
here, and that the worthy and able professor who now devotes 
presumably one-half his time and energy to the management 
and instruction in this subject, was elected to fill the Chair of 
Science and Religion solely, and consented to the present 


arrangement until such time only as the matter of History 
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should be otherwise provided for. We think that this show 

ing of a great subject like history in relation to a great college 
like this would be ridiculous if it werea ridiculous matter. It 
is clear that it has not received fair treatment at the hands of 
the proper authorities. It has been left to take care of itself 
whilst others have been zealously pushed forward. As a re 

sult it is now far behind all the other lines of study in the col- 
lege both in the teaching force employed and in the interest 
manifested by the students. A state of things in which less 
time and attention are devoted by students to the subject of 
History than is required of them inthe matter of the Harmony 
of Science and Religion is preposterous 

Again compare Princeton with other colleges in this re- 
spect. Harvard has in history two assistant professors and as 
many tutors éestdes the head of the depatment. Yale is also 
in advance of us and even Ann Arbor and Cornell have, in 
charge of this department solely, such men as Goldwin Smith 
and Charles Kendall Adams. Now these things ought not so 
to be. Princeton cannot afford to let one department suffer in 
order to make a boast of others. And this is a matter of 
growing importance. They tell us we are to have a scienc« 
of sociology. What share will Princeton have in contributing 
to its formation and development? How many historians 
has she produced, and how many is she likely to produc 

under present management ? What right has she to expect 
to give Bancrofts and Motleys and Prescotts to the world ? 
not to speak of Guizots and Buckles. But we wish to speak 
of this thing in one more light. We Princetonians enjoy ex 

cellent training in the narrower fields of Political and Econo 

mic Science. We say narrower because these sciences deal 
more with principles and less with facts. They do not necessi 

tate such wide inductions, they do not require such extensive 
knowledge as is requisite in the exponent of historic science 
[herefore fewer teachers are requisite inthem. In history 


however the field is so wide and the labor of instruction in 
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volved is so great that a large working force is essential to 
anything like successful teaching. But look now at the vast 
importance of the relation which history itself bears to thes 
same sciences. The bearing here is not collatera) merely but 
direct. Without an intimate acquaintance with historic meth- 
ods and a particular knowledge of various important periods 
in history, as well as a broad general survey of her grand 
sweep and outline, all knowledge of Politics and Economics, 
—-of what we now call “ Social Science '"—must of necessity 
be narrow and incomplete. 

Chen too, wide and vital as this subject is, we do not see 
why the Historical Fellowship should not be placed on the 
same basis and with the same requirements as those in Mental 
Science andthe Classics. There is certainly room for as much 
(if not more) extensive and important work here as in either 
of them. By the way our library is sadly deficient in this; e. 
g¢., where is the English edition of Herder? America must 
wake up to the importance of historic study, but she will not 
do so until her colleges do. We think it high time that the 
authorities at Princeton in particular should become endued with 
a little of what is called “the historic sense ;” for from present 
appearances we are sure they have it not as yet. The majority 
of students go hence without even the dimmest notion of the 
significance of many of the mightiest social movements re- 
corded. We are not criticising the kind of teaching we re- 
ceive at present. That is all well as far it goes and it can go 
no further under the circumstances. Think of it; half the 
time and energy and enthusiasm of one professor expended 
on the whole of this vast field! Of course it must be spread 
out thin. Our training must be superficial until we get a 
teaching force sufficient to make it thorough. At present we 
get but the barest outline. We simply criticise the policy 
which makes no attempt to better this state of things whilst 
enlarging and improving every other sphere. 
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If ANY are inclined to despond at the littleness of some of 
our rules and strictions, a brief glance at the pages of the 
“ Students’ Guide to the University of Cambridge,” would be 
likely to reassure them. We, certainly, are requested not to 
patronize Hankins’s drug store, but every tradesman in Prince 
ton is zo¢ bound to send to the faculty ‘“ every quarter a list 
of such bills due him by the pupils ” as exceed a certain speci 
fied sum. Our matriculation fee is mentioned on the first 
vear’s bill, but it is never from $25 to $75. Our special 
students would feel grossly insulted had they to wear cap and 
gown, to live only in licensed lodging-houses, and “ partly for 
the sake of discipline, partly to give evidence of being in resi- 
dence, to sign their names in a book kept for the purpose, on 
five days in each week,” as the non-collegiate student does at 
Cambridge. This last department is suited for men of mature 
age and married men! To be sure we cannot keep dogs in 
college, and are only allowed to play billiards on the sly, but 
we are very glad there is no college gate to be closed at nine 
or ten o'clock, and no porter to impose fines on all who are 
out beyond that time. And now that we have receiveda kind 
invitation from the Treasurer, and have viewed that ominous 
fourteen-fifty opposite C. E. and Dip., we shall pay it in thank 
fulness that it is not seven pounds sterling in gold. This is 


the bright side. 


As TO THE matter of changing the mode of electing editors, 
it were doubtless wise in us not to express an opinion. After 
weighing all the arguments on both sides, and forecasting the 
chances for the successful operation of the proposed method, 
as compared with the existing one, we feel about as much per 
plexed as a certain man once did to whom a couple of “ Dutch 
men " appealed for a decision as to which of them could speak 
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the best English sentence on a single trial. After both had 
staked their money, the first began by observing: “ Tit it 
rhain ter morrow?” “T shall tink it vas,” replied the other. 
Chat judge was ina quandary. On the whole, we are glad the 
question has been raised. It shows that there is a healthy in- 
terest in the journalism of the college ; and we shall venture 
so far as to say that we do not see how the proposed change 
could make the matter any worse, and since there is nothing 
to lose it may be worth while trying to»make matters better. 

Before laying aside the quill—or rather before handing it 


over, unwiped, to our successors—it of course devolves upon 


us to say, as gracefully as we may,a few words by way of 


editorial farewell. This is one of the inevitables. Every 
board of editors does it on retiring, why not therefore we ? 
Far be it indeed from usto bring down wrath upon our de- 
voted head by departing recklessly from a hoary tradition 
like this. Besides have we not been faithful over these few 
things? Surely in all such commandments we have walked 
blameless ? No one tradition of the elders have we at any 
time violated. When we took up the pen, custom required 
of us to herald the auspicious fact in a high-flown and well 
formulated “ Salutamus.” We had, 'tis true, some foolish 
misgivings as to the mature and modest dignity of sucha 
course, but we cheerfully sacrificed our own opinion that we 
might not appear irreverent to what was delivered unto us 
Our opinion of this boyish practice has not changed, yet, when 
custom requires us to conform to another custom herein, we 
are moved to it by feelings ofa different sort. Our connection 
with the Lir. has certainly been, to us, a pleasant one, and we 
trust it has been an agreeable and profitable one to all con- 
cerned. 

In yielding our place to the incoming board, we learn with 
interest that several changes are to be made in the form and 
aims of the Lir. We heartily wish them all the success and 


support which ability and enterprise can secure. We trust, 
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also, that they may experience even greater enjoyment and 
advantage from their responsible position than we have done. 
The opportunity for profit afforded by such a position is, in 
these days of journalism, far from being a mean one. The im- 
mediate acquaintance one gets of college life and work from 
the wider view presented by scores of journals is in itself im- 
portant, independently of the more solid training derived from 
journalistic experience. But we must not wax platitudinous. 
With grateful feelings for the support and favor of our readers, 
with acknowledgments of the courtesy extended to us by 
exchanges, and with abundant hope for the future of the Lir., 
we now close the door of our sanctum and clatter reluctantly 
down the stairway into the narrow, dusty avenues of life where 


toil and sweat enough await us. 


THE SCIENTIFIC expedition of last year made many valu- 
able additions to the College museums. Indeed those who 
went out did not realize how much they had done, or the true 
worth of the results of their labors, until their collection had 
been examined and mounted. Many specimens and fossils 
were found which are rare and beautiful. Judging from the 
preparations which are being made and from the fact that the 
energies of the party will be concentrated on one department 
we are justified in believing that much will be accomplished 
by the proposed expedition this year. 

A new departure however has been made in regard to the 
manner in which the members of the company are determined. 
Appointment has taken the place of examination. Those who 
formed the last party were selected by a competitive examina- 
tion open to all. If we are correctly informed the previous 


standing of a student in no wise influenced the decision of the 
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judges. The persons chosen showed by their written answers 
on the several subjects that they were the best qualified to per- 
form the duties of the position for which they had competed 
Such a method as this leaves no loop-hole for criticism. None 
can complain since all receive the same treatment and evidence 
of lack of industry or ability is the sole basis on which appli- 
cants are rejected. On the contrary, if private appointment 
prevails, even when the wisest selection is made the greatest 
dissatisfaction will be felt. Men must and should always be 
suspicious of a method that leaves scope and opportunity for 
patronage. 

It may be argued that the most efficient men would always 


be appointed. If this be true there would be little danger of 


their losing their places in a competitive examination, and if it 
is not true they certainly should not hold their positions to 
the exclusion of those who are more competent. The mem- 
bers of the Scientific School have justly complained that no 
fellowship has been assigned to their department. These ex- 
peditions as long as they continue will, if thrown open to all, 
supply to a certain extent this want. Their aim being scien- 
tific the students of the School of Science can easily compete 
with success against those in the academic department. The 
system of appointment deprives them of this advantage. 
Nothing is so detrimental to the interests of an institution 


as the awarding of honors upon any other basis than that of 


merit. The appointments this year are justified by the ability 


of those chosen, but the system itself tends in the direction of 


favoritism and innumerable other abuses. The subjects for 
next year’s examination should be immediately given out. 
By this means all applicants can train and prepare themselves 
for the intended work. If this course is pursued there is ne 


doubt but what the college will be richly rewarded. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


* 
l sé ! have um i | I 
nee l winter, with ry la xcitemen x ! learth of 
items, | swept by he face of the editor n wer looks so woe-begone 
With his little note book in his hand he lounges upon the campus, and with 
plac d smile awaits his chant r news, Bas ill matches | athleti ports 
delight the heart so long a stranger to joy But thes enes all remind us that 
the time of our departure draweth neat Soon another lot of ry cooks will 
neoct this promis us dish; and we, g luates from the Liv’s culinary de- 
partment, will smile over the work of our su ws, thinking of the Aor time 
we had when we * were th So with our m rofound and obsequious bow 
we present our last dish of Olla-Pod 
Matt Goldie’s new yuse Is sand t eh 
‘ The Friskability o net's s y very u 
George Gaither °7S is the successfu udidate for class p Mr. Marquand 
is the writer of the Class Od 
rhe Seniors were happy in the early possession of schedules for examinations 
The work begins on the 18th inst. and lasts until the Ist of June. Plenty to do 
EXAMINATION IN GEOLOGY Prof. G.—** Why are the Articulata so called.’’ 
Student.—* On account of their articulation or power of speaking. 


Prof, smiles, and the student to justify himself says “ They make a noise, 





ts from a Seniors Autograph Album: * 1 did not know what your 
pl was to be until I saw the fellows wishing you success in your Under 
ta So I too w you good trade,”’ 
llege Cricket Club are practising regularly We should like to see 
this game more popular in college. 
The Lynde Debaters’ happy faces show all anxiety dispelled in the full 


fruition of appointments. 


rhe J. O.’s are busily preparing for their * tears *’ and anticipa 





the deal for prizes. 





Philadelphian Society elections 
Pres.—G. A. Paull °78, 

Cor. Sec F, S. Haines °78 

Rec. Sec.—W. F. Stoutenburgh °79 
Treas.—F. P. Gilman °79. 
Librarian.—D. M. Massie ‘80 
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rhe last house which hides the architectural beauties of the Scientific School 

is to be removed But the reckless manner in which our trees are being cut 
yw, makes us tremble for the old willow which graces the lower part of the 
front campus. It has a history which adds interest to its natural beauty. A 
traveller in St. Helena cut a slip from near the grave of Napoleon, and bringing 


to Princeton, planted it, where now it has grown to be a stately tree 





Phe design furnished by Dreka of Philadelphia for the Class Day Invit 


has been almost unanim« \ ved by those who have seen it It is hard t 
ecure designs which are pleasing ; we think the design of Mr.Dreka, accepts 
by the Class Day Committee, happily possesses this quality and is really admira 
( In this connection we are bound to say that of late years Mr. Dreka has 
ken a high position in getting up such work rhis has been recognized among 
the students and we hope he will continue to do as good work for the college in 


re as he has done in the pa 


It is rumored that th pl of a female seminary recently invited ow 


President to deliver a lecture embodying his views on female tion and dis 


cipline We are not informed whether the invitation was ept or not, 
| 


rhe Seminole has gon His glory is departed. he eloquence that yeste1 


ay moved so mightily the civil authorities of Princeton, now wakes the echoes 


f the far western forests, or sounds along the alleys or back-streets of our great 
cities. Our avenues are now the resort of the Junior “ with none to molest or to 
make him afraid.’’ The midnight joker may explode his pyrotechnics with peac 
nd safety All nature has brightened up with the departure of the melancholy 
face and stooping form Here and there a scattered few remain Che bulletin 
tree attests the fact that one at.least survives with “two more autograph canes.”’ 


but Herr still walks the streets 


Aaron is seen no longer, 

“ Westward the course of empire takes its way,” and the Professors move and 
build upon the “ Boulevard.”” Only 5 acres of college property are exempt from 
taxes. Don’t get too far away or the Scientific Building will be left out 

Slowly but surely the time-honored rooms of North are being deserted. “It 
isn’t aristocratic,’ you know, and so that building with its heritage of noble 
memories—of generals and soldiers, of Fresh fires and bell-clappers—will soon 
be deserted and stand as a monument to Mrs. Grundy, whatever her name in 
college may be 

“Soon the blue bird will be twittering upon the budding tree. Soon the 
small boy will be fooling with the festive bumble bee. Soon the cowslip and th« 
daisy ’mid the clover will appear. Soon the moonlight serenader will be walk- 
ing on his ear. Soon the maiden and her lover will rub noses o’er the gate; and 
for flies the lodger skirmish in the hash upon his plate.’’-—Z 

An exchange says “the new dollar has a fat British girl, with a tremendous 
bang on one side, and a hen flying off her nest on the other, probably frightened 


off by the bang.’ 
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CLASS ODI 
[ Rejected by a brutal and unsympathizing set of judges. One said that the 


moral element seemed to be wanting; another thought that it would lead to Pan 


theism ; and the remainder feared that it might lead to something, they could not 
, 


tell exactly what 
Tune -—** 
Alas! alas! no more our clas 
Shall join the midnight hor 
Nor sweet v sing together Bing 





O, therefore we forlorn be 
Now lis di kind friends who're he 
While we relate the story 
Of Seventy-eight, who never was 
For mischief, or for glory. 
We've velled nd screeched thr igh all the streets 
And rendered night harmonious 
While loud and long we've rais Mur Sol 
With voices all euphoni US 
With Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
We have committed flagrant 
QOutrages ; and with Creosote 
Our coats we've rendered fragrant 
With yells and hoots we've teased the * toots,” 
And each professor worried 
But let each spree forgotten be 
The hatchet now is buried 





O Princeton dear, thy tailors 
Ulously ask for some of us, 


Po our surprise, But in their eyes 


juer- 


Chings begin to look ominous 
Now college life is in the past, 
Our college days are over; 
Will sing no more this song, the last, 
No longet live in clover 
Our Class, alas!) No more, alas! 
Shall join the tuneful horn-spree, 
Nor sweetly sing together Bing 
O, therefore we forlorn be 
\THLETICS—On Saturday, May 4th, at the close of the game with the Brook 
lyns, the Spring Meeting of the Princeton Athletic Club came off. Notwith 
standing the shower in the early part of the afternoon, the track was in good 
condition. The events and results are given below 
1. Standing long jump, Larkin ‘79, 9 ft. 10% in 
2. Half-mile run, Phraner ’78, 2 min. 1614 sec 
3. Putting the shot, Larkin, 34 ft. g¥% in 


100 yards dash, Ilunt ’78, 10 sec. 


> 


5. Pole vaulting, Withington ‘So, 8 ft. 


¢ 


Mile run, Paton "80, § min. Ig'4 sec 


7. Throwing the hammer, Blackwell ’79, 75 ft 
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Railr | The committee will afford competit 
Entries « e Saturday, Mav tith, and must 
University of Pennsylvania, to whom als nust 
os . ' | - 
ny al inte vy each college 
The assessment fee for « h coll ore mpetiny 
e tothe Treasurer, before May 17th 
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BASE BALI he following are the scores of the ga layed IS season 
ATHLETI Ss. PRINCETON 

i 322243 8 23 8 8 
Athlet I 0 Oo °9O » O i ( I } 
Princeto oO I ri oO ( Oo « ri Oo I 


Kleintz, 0020014100 0—}3 
Base Hits—Princeton, 12; Kleintz, 1 Errors—Princeton, to; Kleintz, 18 
Runs Earned—Princeton, 3; Kleintz, o. 


BROOKLYN Vs. PRINCETON, 


Pi C oO Oo oO oO oO oO ( oO Oo oO 
Brooklyn, eoe@es £6 § Oo 8. —00 
Base Hits —I eton, 1; Brooklyn, 8. Errors—Princeton, 12; Brooklyn, 6 
ATHLETICS PRINCETON 
. 2 24S O39 ) 
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EXCHANGES 


The Berkelevan of the University of California is a magazine published very 
much in the style of our own LI rhe points of resemblance are numerous 
Its literary department is varied and interesting. Its editorals stirring and spicy 
It has an * Olla-Podrida,”’ and a very intelligent exchange department, Its sub 
scription price is two dollars and a half, which is payable in advance We have 


no hesitation in pronouncing the Berke/eyan a very fine magazine, 

We have received “ Fools: copyright secured by Rev. C. Wadsworth This 
is a beautiful sermon eleven pages long, for which we tender our thanks to the 
American Publishing Company Here, 7Zargum 


The Yale Zit. under its new management begins the year with a splendid 


number. “ Two Modes” is an exposé of the cold, cynical, sneering tone that 
pervades the society of to-day as compared with the honest joviality of the past. 
Che article does not display the morbid air of one who is bewailing the “ good 
old days of yore **—we hope that fallacy was thoroughly exploded by the efforts 
of Sydney Smith and Dickens—but rather deprecates the borrowing of a formal 





Exchanges [ May, 


pirit from our Anglican neighbours I ortfolio, a repertory 


if “ random thoughts or suggestions touching matters literary, social, or artistic,”’ 


irari’ 


romises to be very entertaining feature Richelieu is written and in 
teresting, and there is a l juaintness and an air of assurance in “ Dips 


m a Chinese Slush Bucket”’ that are by no means disagreeable. 


number of » Spectator (not Columbia's) points out the increased 
has in reading, when the characteristics and surroundings of the 


known, but at t same time throws a mysterious veil over its own 


ternity Perhaps this may account for ¢ feelings on seeing a thing called the 


niversity Magazine which came in a dingy yellow cover from no place 
ticular, and complained because it had no exchanges 
The Bowdoin Orient has this 
How much consolation there is in this short sent ' Who has 
this individual shoul *tire I h rofundity and obs« 
insferred to younger and more weciative admirers? Were ever 
worse spent than in the production of such a work or twelve months 
perusal? When Pharaoh of old hanged the baker, and spared his 
prisoners, little did he think that the names of Joseph and the Butler 
appear together on the title-page of this most hideous dream. We agree 
Orient that there is no more refreshing statement with which to head 
lumn than that there is no more Butler for °78. 
We are indebted to the authorities for the report of the State Lunatic Asylum 
Now, Arunonian 
The Cornell Review is about the same as usual The same number of pro 
fessors’ contributions, the same quantity of selected poetry, and an exceptional 
unount of bickering with the £ra This is of course the direct result of the 


society system 


The Hor Scholast: from St. Paul’s School is a refined, sensible, unpreten 
us paper, which has no advertisements, no funny man, and hitherto has been 
f ’ 


ynocent of an exchange column. We shall be interested to see whether the 


rd of the sports will equal that of last year 





We ought to say in parting, if any have failed io benefit by our admonitions, 
t we deem our charitable disposition established by these pages; and if at 
mes we seem to betray ourselves, let it be attributed to a desire to give our 


neighbors a chance and our successor a starting point 
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